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IN India there exists a class of people 
deseribed so vividly by Katherine Mayo in 
her book ‘Mother India,’’ who are specially 
singled out for social, economic and political 
ostracism. They are called pariahs or un- 
touchables. By reason of having been born 
of parents, who were born of parents, who 
were born of parents, ete., who were pariahs, 
these unfortunates are not permitted to 
mingle with the rest of the population. A 
real citizen may not have close contact with 
them. They are barred from all but the 
lowest occupations. They are the objects 
of contempt, pity, abuse and discrimination. 
They are thought of as loathesome, unclean. 
Like the Jews of mad Germany their chief 
function seems to be to serve as scapegoat, 
to make possible a feeling of superiority by 
those who are not ‘‘unelean.”’ 

When one views the status of youth in 
the modern, social and economic pattern 
into which the United States has drifted, 
thoughts of India’s pariahs tend to come to 
mind. It is not that all youths are among 
the untouchables. Of the 21,000,000 young 
men and women, boys and girls between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four, several mil- 
lions were born with the assurance that their 
parents would be able to buy a place in the 
social and economie world for them. To 
quote Snuffy Smith in the ‘‘ Barney Google”’ 
strip they came into the world and still 
are ‘a sittin’ upon a silk pillar.’’ Others 





have been born with superior talent, still 
others have been just plain lucky. 

At any rate 8,500,000 of these young peo- 
ple are employed at some kind of work. It 
may be poorly paid and lead nowhere, but 
it is a job, a recognition that they ‘‘belong,”’ 
that they fit in even if in an inferior, menial 
Another 4,- 


500,000 are in some kind of school or ecol- 


and subsistence level position. 
lege. Approximately 3,000,000 are unem- 
ployed married women, theoretically not 
seeking employment. Another million fall 
in one of the following categories, in CCC 
camps, in reform schools or penitentiaries, 
in hospitals or other institutions for un- 
fortunates; or are physically incapacitated 
for employment. Four million are, in 1939, 
neither in school nor employed. To this we 
ean add another million at least, perhaps 


more nearly two millions, who are in school 


little 
At least 
a half million, perhaps a million, of these 


under protest because there is so 


chance of obtaining employment. 


married unemployed women need employ- 
ment if they and their families are to live 
according to the standard so frequently 
thought of as being typically American. 
At least another million of the eight million 
are employed on PWA or WPA with no 
immediate assurance of a real place in the 
normal activities of the work-a-day world. 
In other words, at least a third of the young 
people between the ages of sixteen and 
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twenty-four and almost half of those be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-two 
economically do not ‘belong.”’ 

The late teens and early twenties consti- 
tute the age which calls for favorable in- 
duction adult life. It is the period 
of transition from childhood into maturity, 
from school books to jobs, from toys and 
play to home and babies, from dependence 
to independence, from the status of sup- 
It is a critical 


into 


portee to that of supporter. 
period, these years of eroping, of exploring 
one’s self and the world, the experiences of 
which are powerfully significant in shaping 
the the future 


adult towards his country and towards his 


feelings and attitudes of 
fellow men. 

It would seem that there should be exer- 
cised far more care than is involved in pre- 
vailing practice to see to it that these years 
bring to youth those appropriate experi- 
ences which will inspire confidence in him- 
self, give him a belief in economie and 
political justice, and develop a faith in his 
country and its institutions. It should be 
a matter of national concern—a responsi- 
bility of government, of the schools, of in- 
dustry and of business to see to it that the 
most precious possession, its morale, be not 
destroyed but be preserved, nurtured and 
improved. 

The present generation of youth seems 
conspicuously and peculiarly unfortunate 
in some respects. Every previous genera- 
tion of youth has been promptly absorbed 
into adult responsibilities. In fact, until 
the present century the most young people 
of the world have unwisely hastened into 
adult activities before they were physically, 
mentally and socially mature. They were 
set to work in the fields, mills, mines and 
stores at the twelve or fourteen. 
For the most part they married in their 
Even the maiden 


age of 


teens and early twenties. 
aunts were important units in some homes 
with work and responsibilities, and bache- 
lors did not remain because of lack of op- 


portunities to work. 
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Employers beckoned boys and girls still 
in their early teens and parents protested 
none too vigorously if elementary schools 
were forsaken for jobs even before they fin- 
ished the three r’s. In the interest of de- 
moeracy and to protect children from such 
exploitation compulsory school attendance 
laws were enacted and the age limits raised 
onee, twice or thrice in most states. There 
was no youth but that could put his feet 
on the lower rungs in some occupation. 

The West with its rich land to be home- 
steaded and its minerals to be prospected 
for offered rich challenging opportunities. 
Small local business concerns were the rule 
and could hope to compete with larger units 
The field of inven- 
Almost 


of capital investment. 
tion was relatively unexploited. 
every youth with a college diploma was 
assured of immediate employment and a 
comfortable living. Even the high-school 
eraduate was sought by employers and 
given preference. 

To-day a firm and unyielding resistance 
from certain groups of adults prevents 
youth from entering upon their rightful 
estate. There is no place in the schools for 
the youthful untouchables, for school people 
cling to the curriculum of an earlier day 
which is not intended for or adapted to the 
needs and interests of this group. Many 
teachers and administrators prefer to be rid 
of this unwanted and reluctant addition to 
the high-school population. Or at best they 
wish to segregate these boys and girls in 
so-called vocational subjects. 

The attitude of union labor is far from 
helpful in solving this problem. Union 
labor is not only interested but is definitely 
opposed to competition from these young 
people for the jobs of their elders. The 
American Federation of Labor particularly 
and also the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization are concerned primarily with the 
welfare of their members, and like the med- 
ical, dental and legal professions, they are 
interested in keeping down the number of 
workers available for jobs in their fields. 
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Beeause of the enlightened attitude of the 
American Federation of Teachers on this 
point, the American Federation of Labor 
has openly expressed a lack of interest in 
the American Federation of Teachers. Or- 
vanized labor prefers to keep all youths in 
the schools and out of potential employ- 
ment. Leaders in business and industry, 
even those who like to think of themselves 
as ‘‘responsible’’ leaders, have exhibited lit- 
tle more than lip service and a verbal indi- 
cation of sensitiveness to this problem of 
youth. In the mad scramble for profits, the 
creat industrial and financial ‘‘giants’’ have 
shouldered aside the youth of the coun- 
try, come what may. Their employment 
policies are based in no manner upon any 
consideration for the need of young people 
for employment. They have exhibited a 
callous indifference to the effects on youth 
of the economie organization of modern 
society, an indifference which is as savage, 
as primitive, as short-sighted and as unwise 
as the attitude of organized labor. The 
attitude of industrial and business leaders 
is more abhorrent and shocking only because 
of the fairly general though poorly founded 
belief that we should expect better from 
those of greater intelligence and means. 

In setting up the American Youth Com- 
mission, the American Council on Education 
gave a splendid opportunity to a few Amer- 
ican business, industrial and labor leaders 
to take a stand for an enlightened policy 
towards youth. 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electrie Company, 
an outstanding figure in American industry 
and a man of some reputation for superior 
secial vision and interest; the late Honor- 
able Newton D. Baker, a major partner in 
a firm of attorneys closely associated with 
‘‘big business’’; Mr. H. I. Harriman, for- 
merly secretary of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and Mr. Ralph Budd, 
president of the Burlington Lines. Labor 
was represented on the commission by Mat- 


The commission included 
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thew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor. From these men of 
extraordinary influence in labor and em- 
ployer circles, those of us who still are ideal- 
istie enough to believe that big men occupy 
the high places expected to receive a new 
charter for youth. We hoped for a state- 
ment calling attention of American adults 
to their responsibility for youth, a statement 
that would force labor, employer and edu- 
cational leaders to face their responsibilities 
toward youth because of the strategie posi- 
tion they occupy in American life to-day. 

It would appear that in the interest of 
giving these leaders a chance to take hold 
of the problem, the professional educators 
on the commission sat back and made no 
attempt to steal the show from these super- 
men in Ameriean life. In spite of the 
capable leadership of Homer P. Rainey, 
direetor of the commission, George IF’. Zook, 
president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and other national 
prominence, the American Youth Commis- 


educators of 


sion during the four years of its existence 
has given no indication that it would rise 
above the special material interests of its 
members and meet the challenge of the 
needed readjustments in our program for 
youth. 

The analogy between the less privileged 
group of American youth and the pariahs 
of India is not without limitations for the 
reason that the pariahs do not have to suffer 
the shocks and mental trauma of disillu- 
From childhood the pariahs ex- 
The American 


sionment. 
pect little and receive little. 
youth who discovers he does not ‘‘belong’’ 
on the other hand has had no such fortunate 
preparation. From childhood he has been 
exhorted to hitch his wagon to a star. At 
home, at school and at church, he has been 
congratulated upon his good fortune for 
having been born in America, the land of 
equal opportunity. His expectations have 
been constantly stimulated by Horatio Al- 
ger stories of the rise of men of poverty 
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and obscurity to wealth, honor and influ- 
Every boy is encouraged to think 
of himself as Abraham 
Thomas Edison or John D. Rockefeller, and 


ence, 
another Lincoln, 
every girl to picture herself as rising to 
riches and social prestige with her husband. 
Young people face the world with a cham- 
pagne thirst and a root-beer opportunity. 
If the champagne thirst is lacking in some 
it is not because their teachers, parents 
and commencement speakers failed to en- 
courage It. 

The effect of the that 


exists to-day between what is possible tor 


maladjustinent 


youth on the one hand and on the other 
what they have been led to expect, and what 
the normal body and mind of youth ery out 
for, is far more serious and destructive than 
the the 
teacher is able to appreciate. This malad- 


average person or even average 
justment is extremely subtle and its source 
is very difficult to trace, even though every 
person trained in mental hygiene realizes 
its seriousness. We must realize that there 
are certainly cravings of youth which are 
normal and which can not be safely denied 
any more than we ean safely deprive boys 
and girls of a sufficient amount of vitamins, 
Briefly the 
most important cravings of youth are these: 


ealeium and other minerals. 


(1) To be socially accepted among their fellows. 
(2) To possess a personal appearance which is 
not conspicuously below average. 

(3) To be able to enjoy recreational activities 
acceptable to those of their age. 

(4) To discover in themselves the ability to do 
some things well. 
find 


school world which commands some degree of re- 


(5) To a place in a vocational and non- 
spect from others. 


(6) To have a home of their own, 


To realize how poorly the lot of a large 
proportion of present-day youth provides 
for these essentials to the growth of a 
healthy personality, one has only to look 
about him. Millions have reached the age 
of twenty without having been recognized 
Millions are in 


with steady employment. 
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is defi- 
nitely so substandard that it makes atten- 


school dressed in a fashion which 
dance at school unpleasant and contributes 
to bad attitudes toward self and society. 
Millions the financial 


participate in the normal social life of their 


have not means to 
fellows. 

This is the first 
people to live in a social life that has as 
terms of commercialized 
Their par- 


generation of young 


its standards in 
amusements and automobiles. 
ents and grandparents were on a much more 
equal footing living in the day of the horse 
and buggy and of a homespun social life. 
This is the first generation in which young 
people of limited means were conspicuous 
for their relatively inferior personal appear- 
ance. Their forbears made little financial 
outlay for cosmetics, silk hose and the press- 
ing of garments. Formerly, styles changed 
slowly or young people laid aside their gar- 
ments only when they were worn out, not 
at the approach of a new model. The class 
differences in the clothing of the youth of 
yester years were the differences between 
the masses and a few ‘‘pampered’’ young 
ladies and Lord Fauntleroys. One half of 
to-day’s youth is well dressed and in stylish 
apparel, and the other half suffers feelings 
of various degrees of inferiority, dissatis- 
faction and unnecessary humiliation. One 
must understand the importance of these 
things for young people. For those things 
which gratify this craving for social ac- 
ceptance and good appearance, boys will 
risk their lives and liberty, and girls will 
sell their souls and health. The strain we 
put upon youth is too great. It is not just, 
wise or tolerable. 

Even if jobs were available in large num- 
bers to youth, few should leave school for 
full-time work while yet in their teens. 
With the increased complication of its prob- 
lems and the increasing threats to democ- 
racy by powerful organized interests, in- 
fected, diseased and made mad by the ab- 
normally exaggerated desire to accumulate 
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money and possessions beyond all real need, 
the problems confronting the American citi- 
zens eall not for less edueation but more. 
So we face the apparent contradictory needs 
of keeping young people in school longer 
and of launching them more promptly on 
Yet it is not so im- 
To solve the riddle 
will take time and progress and will seem 


adult responsibilities. 
possible as it seems. 
slow. The initiative it seems can not be 
left to leaders in business or labor organ- 
izations, and certainly in these days of polit- 
ical opportunism not to politicians. 

The problem briefly is to make possible 
for all youth a life which involves: (1) con- 
tinued edueation for citizenship, health, 


home, leisure and vocation; (2) safe and 
vyadual initiation into the vocational and 


ther aspects of adult life in the non-school 
world; (3) opportunity to participate in 
recreational social life appropriate to this 
age in terms of prevailing standards; (4) 
the possibility of marriage and the estab- 
lishment of effective happy homes. 

Two lines of approach suggest themselves. 
There being time to deseribe but one of these 
and that but briefly, I will but mention the 
We must make the secondary 
school far more like life. This is impera- 
tive for from one third to two thirds of 
youth. The secondary school must break 
out of the narrow confines of books and 
classrooms and explore the vocational, civic, 


first of these. 


scientific, esthetic, recreational aspects of 
Young people of sixteen to 
twenty years of age need to transfer grad- 
ually their activities and interests as well 
as their knowledge from schoolish things to 
life about them. 

The second approach is not original, new 
or impractical. The cooperative plan for 
bridging the gap between school and work 
has been employed in one form or another 


the community. 


at one time or another in almost 500 schools 
and colleges in this country. Contrasted 
with the traditional ‘‘attend school on full 
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time or quit’’ policy, we should explore 
most fully the opportunities and advantages 
of a transition period bridging the gap be- 
tween school and life, immaturity and ma- 
We 


should distinguish sharply between the co- 


turity, preparation and application. 


operative plan and continuation education. 
The continuation school plan in which full- 
time workers return to school for a few 
hours a week has never been particularly 
Under little 
time is spent in school to learn much. Em- 


ployers find it difficult to release during the 


sueeessful. this system too 


working day supposedly full-time workers 
for attendance at school six or seven hours 
a week. The value of evening schools for 
people under twenty is questionable, and 
they provide hardly more than a gesture in 
the direction of an education. The plung- 
ing of young people from school into the 
adult world has been too abrupt. To-day 
this is not practical, because of the task of 
vocational opportunities for young people. 

As is being done in about 450° schools 
in this country, a much more effective plan 
is to provide for half-time attendance in 
and half-time at 
ealled by different names—most commonly, 


school work. The plan 
cooperative plan or diversified occupations 
—possesses a number of distinct advantages. 
There is not time to discuss these but merely 
to enumerate those of most importance : 


(1) It distributes the employment of youth more 
evenly. 

(2) It enables young people to earn enough 
money to keep them in school longer. 

(3) It is an opportunity to earn so that the less 
fortunate young people can improve their personal 
appearance and engage in the prevailing social ae 
tivities for their age. 

(4) It enables young people to go to school bet 
ter fed and thus to grow to normal adult health 
and physique. 

(5) It provides through employment a type of 
cost to the 


which on the average is as useful as that which can 


vocational education, without schools, 


be given by the schools and which will motivate 


the more general supplementary education. 
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(6) Association on the job with adults encour- 


ages the normal maturation of adult interests and 


attitudes now retarded by reason of the segregation 
of youth away from all adults except teachers and 
casual contacts with their parents. 

(7) Many young people now leaving school at 
sixteen, seventeen or eighteen might well afford to 
stay in school until twenty, twenty-one or twenty- 
two, and profit more by studying some subjects at 


those later ages, after having acquired an orienta- 
tion in the adult world than by completing all 
formal study by sixteen to eighteen before having 
acquired to any appreciable degree the adult point 
of view. This would be particularly true in the 
fields of eeconomie and social problems, subjects, 
topics or discussions contributing to worthy home 
membership, applied science and vocational or busi- 
ness education. 

(8) The period available for guidance service of 
all types would be prolonged and the opportunity 
of the schools increased to assist in the safe estab- 
lishment of young people in a respectable, honor- 
able and satisfying adult life. 

(9) Voeational edueation might be deferred until 
young people know more definitely what type or 
field of vocation they are most likely to become per- 


manently engaged in. 


This sort of idea does not promptly appeal 
to the many teachers and administrators. 
To many, the school is a place to teach the 
essential subjects. What constitutes ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ is hard for them to explain, but they 
think they know what the essential subjects 
are. They find it difficult to think or plan 
in terms of effects upon other than the 
strictly intellectual aspects of personality. 

Then, also, to many school people educa- 
tion is synonymous with the teaching activi- 
ties of the school. The educative value of 
work is something they find difficult to ap- 
preciate. To those who concentrate entirely 
upon the teaching of subjects and rarely if 
ever upon the total effects upon all aspects 
of adolescent life, upon the future as well as 
the present pupil-personality, guidance is a 
fad or frill, at least a ‘‘non-essential.’’ 

The plan calls not only for a more praec- 
tical and comprehensive philosophy of edu- 
‘ation than many educators possess, but it 
also makes heavy demands upon the powers 
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of initiative and leadership and upon the 
time and imagination of administrators and 
teachers. As long as parents and employ- 
ers do not expect the schools to assume re- 
sponsibility for education beyond the tradi- 
tional limits, why should we teachers set up 
and organize such a complicated new ven- 
ture? It is too bad that youth is so badly 
served, but as long as they can’t pin it on 
us, Why add more to the already heavy bur- 
den of the teacher? So long as parents 
demand no more than traditional school- 
book education, in fact in large numbers 
insist upon it as the tried and true panacea 
of their forefathers, why spend time and 
energy persuading them to cooperate in an 
undertaking that may not fully succeed? 
Employers will not come in on the plan 
in large numbers without first being edu- 
eated to it. Through various agencies, ser- 
vice clubs, trade and professional organiza- 
tions, brotherhoods, Y.M.C.A. and other re- 
ligious organizations, women’s clubs, men 
and women must be educated to see and 
appreciate their responsibilities to youth. 
In an economie and political world domi- 
nated by their elders, youth can not but 
expect that their interests will be a matter 
of trust appealing to the sense of responsi- 
bility and justice. That the employers of 
a community may be brought to feel their 
responsibility is evidenced by some 400 
communities where cooperative plans exist. 
Administrators and their representatives in 
these places have had to do pioneer and 
missionary work, but oh, in what a cause. 
There are few communities in which 
the plan could not be developed. Already 
in some villages of 2,500 to 3,000 popula- 
tion, it is in operation and a score or two 
boys and girls are enjoying its advantages. 
In rural communities, short-term: courses 
should be provided involving five to six 
months of school work. For this purpose 
a semester’s work of some of the conven- 
tional courses may well be adapted. The 








y 
of 





school term should supplement the seasons 
when farm labor is needed, usually in the 
winter, as in the state schools of agriculture 
in Minnesota and the folk-schools of Den- 
mark, 

To operate the plan will require super- 
vision and direction, diplomacy and _ firm- 
ness in preventing employers from exploit- 
ing young people in the name of cooperative 
education. The eyes of the more acquisitive 
will brighten at the prospect of cheaper 
help and larger profits. Under the pressure 
of competition the less efficient establish- 
ments will attempt to keep alive by this 
form of chiseling. There must be some 
umpire, referee or coordinator with wisdom, 
diplomacy and courage who will protect the 
interests of all concerned, the employer, the 
youth, the school and society. This neces- 
sity adds to the responsibility of the school. 
Schoolmen, having seen both labor and em- 
ployers turn to governmental agencies in 
an attempt to bring reason, justice and con- 
siderations of the national welfare into the 
labor-capital-situation, will hesitate to rally 
to the service of youth. There is need for 
leadership of really high-class men. 

Guidance programs which envisage a 
comprehensive variety of types of service 
should be developed as rapidly and com- 
pletely as possible. Youth needs help and 
counsel. He needs a steadying hand to help 
him through his period of crisis. He must 
have help in developing a satisfying philoso- 
phy—in being philosophical about his mal- 
adjustments. 

While vocational guidance is desirable it 
should not be over-emphasized to the neglect 
of other types of guidance service. As far 
as the problem of unemployment is con- 
cerned even the best of vocational guidance 
offers no solution at all for youth as a group. 
No matter how much vocational guidance 
there may be, there will continue to be too 
few jobs to go around, until the country’s 
economic leaders are willing and able to 
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develop and employ plans for speeding up 
production and creating more work. 

But in the meantime, the school and the 
community can not evade their responsibil- 
ity. Probably with school men as leaders, 
each community must recognize that in the 
teens and the early twenties the nation’s 
vreatest asset as well as its greatest liability 
is yet in the making or breaking. The re- 
sources of the community must be organized 
for serving youth—both those in school and 
those not in full-time attendance or who are 
not attending at all. Sacrifices and conces- 
sions must be made. 

The educational, recreational, health and 
voeational needs of youth must be ministered 
to. The school and other youth-serving 
agencies must extend themselves coopera- 
tively and independently to meet these 
needs. The school must survey its possible 
contributions through its plant and person- 
nel to out-of-school youth as well as youth 
in school. Plants that lie idle more than 
half of the working time of youth must not 
be barred to the youth of the community 
who no longer report daily for lessons in 
regular subjects. 

School men must broaden their vision. 
Business men must see their opportunity to 
render service. Physicians and dentists 
must stop thinking of themselves as capital- 
ists and go back to the ideals of service that 
characterized their less well-trained profes- 
sional ancestors long enough and far enough 
to be ready to make concessions in the direc- 
tion of group or socialized medicine for 
youth to replace pauperizing charity work 
begrudgingly done to the most needy cases 
merely to satisfy conscience or to prevent 
professional gossip. Church groups and all 
youth-serving agencies must 
about each other, about the possibilities for 
coordinated and combined youth service. 
And once more, I repeat, the initiative will 
have to come through the really big men in 


learn more 


the schools. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION’ 


By Professor JOHN E. ANDERSON 


DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THe Yearbook’ presented to you to-night 
was written by educators and students of 
child development, working together as a 
committee on common problems. In detail, 
it shows the relation between such develop- 
mental factors, as chronological age, mental 
age and experiential maturity, and the 
placement of units and areas of subject- 
Despite the 
material 


matter and school content. 
impressive body of — scientific 
brought together, wide gaps exist in our 
knowledge. In a very real sense, as Mr. 
Washburne, the chairman of the committee, 
says, the Yearbook raises more questions 
than it answers. Some of these are matters 
for experiment and observation ; others cen- 
ter about larger and more general issues. It 
is to these that I wish to direct your atten- 
tion. 

In some aspects the child-development 
person differs from the educator. Trained 
primarily in research he takes an all-round 
view of the child and considers education 
an incident, though a very important one, 
in the forees which fashion the child. 
Although coneerned mainly with normal 
children, he also studies abnormal and ex- 
ceptional children. He uses the tools of 
statistics and the experimental method and 
has forged new observational techniques. 
He is much aware of the need for measure- 
ment and for norms with which to evaluate 
the complex processes before him. But he 
is equally interested in variability and indi- 
vidual differences. Shifting from the older 
cross-section to the newer longitudinal tech- 
niques he now plots the development of the 

1 Address before the National Society for the 
Study of Education, February 25, 1939. 

2 Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, ‘‘ Child Develop- 
ment and the Currieculum.’’ Publie School Publish- 


ing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1939. 


same children year after year. He makes 
significant studies of home life and of the 
influence of parents and associates, and of 
the radio, motion picture and the newspaper 
upon children. He meets many normal chil- 
dren as individuals. In his clinical or gui- 
dance work, children in difficulty are 
brought to him. But above all else he seeks 
an understanding of the course through 
which all go from infancy to maturity. His 
essential point of view is more closely allied 
to that of the parent, the counselor or the 
clinician than to that of the edueator. 

On the other hand, the training of the 
educator stresses techniques for passing on 
our accumulated experience to children in 
classroom groups. The educator is inter- 
ested in teaching materials and methods of 
instruction. His background is the cur- 
riculum. He makes decisions as to what 
shall and shall not be taught. He moves in 
the field of action; he can not wait upon 
the latest scientific knowledge before meet- 
ing the problems of the multitudes of chil- 
dren that pass before him. While the stu- 
dent of child development is set off from the 
world of action, the educator constantly 
meets the impact of a society that tries to 
project its own philosophy upon the school. 
He meets this impact in the selection of text- 
books, in the requirements set up by the 
state and in the demands of pressure groups 
for special consideration. The educator’s 
lot is the more difficult. In his research he 
tests his materials and methods. He wishes 
to know whether reading should be placed 
in the first, second or third grades; when 
spelling should be taught, and how; where 
Jong division should be placed ; whether for- 
eign languages should be taught early or 
late, and so on. And he comes with a great 
record of achievement in increasing the 
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evel of accomplishment of millions of 
human beings. 
The ehild-development 


‘rowth as a continuous process, rather than 


worker views 
is one of stages; he thinks of the capacity 

learn as characteristic of all age levels 
ind cites evidence to show that the skills 
‘he edueator feels can be best taught at a 
particular level can be acquired over a wide 
range if sufficient time and careful enough 
nstruction is given. But he does not believe 
that education can make the child at will. 
kor he comes to his studies from a biological 
and psychological background that empha- 
sizes hereditary traits. In his studies of 
social and cultural factors he brings out the 
significance of family and community pat- 
terns. 

The child-development point of view, in 
broad outline, can be characterized thus: the 
child number of potentialities 
which come from his particular hereditary 


carries a 


He is born into an environ- 
structured, 


background. 


ment already organized and 
which proceeds to fashion him in certain 
ways. In this fashioning he may reach the 
full manifestation of his potentialities in 


What he 


does at any moment depends upon the re- 


some areas, in others he may not. 


ciprocal relations between this basic make- 
ip and the environment to which he is and 
lias been exposed. 

The environment can be defined in terms 
ot demands if we mean not a specific request 
or explicit limitation, so much as a context 
of stimulation which sends the child in one 
direction rather than another. It is at this 
point that the child-development worker dis- 
agrees with some of the progressive educa- 

advocates of the child-centered 
To him it seems obvious that the 
child does not move into a perfectly free 
environment and that the school is itself 
not perfectly free. It is part of the larger 
social and cultural tradition imposed by 
society upon each of its members from the 
moment of birth. Under every system of 


tors and 


school. 
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the environment 


What is imposed 


education and training, 
imposes upon the child. 
in some degree runs counter to the child’s 
impulses. Although this conflict is clear in 
our highly civilized society with its explicit 
demands, it is equally true of the primitive 
societies in which the demands may seem to 
be less explicit. To think of the child as 
better in a natural state and to view these 
impositions as insults is to carry our think- 
ing backward. 

When Mr. Melby,* in his critique of the 
Yearbook, attacks our assumption that a 
curriculum already exists, we part company 
with him. In our society the demand for 
reading is not one that arises out of the 
the 
which 


school system—it grows out of very 


nature of modern civilization sur- 
us with printed symbols 
Mr. Melby says 


when it 


rounds each of 
from the moment of birth. 
that 
(arithmetic ) 
what arithmetic should be learned, if any.”’ 


‘‘we should not only ask 


should be learned, but also 
But the school can no more deny a child 
arithmetic than it can deny him an oppor- 
tunity to wear clothes. In our society, 
whether he and his teachers or parents like 
it or not, a child is in a world in which it is 
necessary to count objects and to measure 
time, land and money. There are primitive 
societies that lack counting and words for 
numbers, in which a child would be at home 
without arithmetic. To say, then, that the 
school can decide ‘‘ what arithmetic is to be 
taught, if any,’’ is to arrogate to education 
an influence out of all proportion to its 
Our type of group living 
makes arithmetic It will be 
taught out of school if not taught in, but 


actual position. 
essential. 


not as well, because planned is better than 
haphazard instruction. 

Mr. Melby feels that a philosophy of edu- 
cation based upon child development would 
in its very nature support a high degree of 
individualization. But this is not 
rily true. Studies of 

3 Op. cit., pp. 439-442. 


necessa- 


social development 
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show that the group very early surrounds 
the marked constraints. 


Because we work together in groups, the 


individual with 
child who lacks training in responding to 
group demands will fare badly in our world. 
Even in those institutions where great indi- 
vidual freedom exists, students soon limit 
their own activities. In fact, the constraints 
imposed by a gang or by a fraternity or 
sorority often far outweigh those set by the 
teacher. Few persons can or will, even if 
given choice, lead the type of creative life 
so often described as the goal of education. 
Far too often the goal outlined by the edu- 
cator as creative actually results from an 
analogy based upon the lives of the few 
individual artists, who, because of their ex- 
ceptional skill, are given an unusual degree 
of freedom by society. To the child-develop- 
ment worker the whole question of the rela- 
tive merits and effects of individualization 
is a matter for re- 
rather Although he 
objects to a concept of complete individuali- 


and of group training 
search than dogma. 
zation, he holds that greater individualiza- 
tion is needed and is willing to go far in 
freeing our present schools of some of their 
rigidities. 

In the Yearbook the point is made that 
every curriculum and home-training pro- 
vram represents a compromise between the 
internal nature of the child and the external 
demands of the environment. Because of 
his studies, the child-development worker is 
keenly aware of both factors. He sees per- 
sonality as the outcome of this relation and 
wishes to determine the environment that 
will maximalize the good features of both. 
Ile conceives this optimum environment as 
one which produces a stable person, 7.e., one 
not so distorted by over-development in one 
area or under-development in another that 
he breaks down through internal stress. He 


wishes growth and progress to be at a maxi- 
mum, consonant with the preservation of 
the mechanism which is growing. We are 
far from knowing what this optimum is. 
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But we are clear 
relationship. We 
inevitably composed of areas of freedom and 
rigidity. We wish the child to develop the 
capacity to react in both, because we see the 
adult world as one in which there will 
always be areas of restriction and freedom. 
It is a world in which the over-all effective- 
ness that is purchased through reducing the 
variability of response may be lost through 


on some aspects of the 
see an environment as 


too great rigidity. 

In thinking about this optimum environ- 
ment, the child-development worker sees the 
child responding to various incentives, and 
considers the study of motivation and goal- 
seeking as a most important problem for 
research. reward, distinctions, 
money, pain, punishment, isolation, failure, 
segregation—these are the devices available 
for motivation. The differences in their 
use and the relative weight attached to each 
vary in different schools and societies. We 
need studies of both the temporary and the 
permanent effects of these upon individuals 
and groups. To say, however, that the child 
of his own will, in terms of the motivation 
of the moment, can choose that which is best 
for him, is to ascribe to a doctrine of interest 
far removed from reality. With his knowl- 
edge of his own and the child’s history the 
adult sees relations that are not and can 
never be apparent to the child reacting in 
terms of the moment. Our child is one of 
blood and bones who lives in a very real 
world, not an abstraction like the child of 
Rousseau and Locke. 

Although we are interested in the child’s 
momentary adjustment, we are much more 
concerned with his long-time adjustment. 
We not only want to know how he passes 
in arithmetic and what he does in geogra- 
phy, but also whether he is likely to commit 
a crime at the age of twenty, make a mess 
of his marital relations at thirty or be un- 
happy and out of sorts at fifty years. We 
see children in terms of a life cycle that 
begins with fertilization and ends with 


Praise, 
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death. This whole eycle is available for 
scientific research. To us an educational 
philosophy framed in terms of a particular 
level is inadequate. 

From our standpoint the child can go in 
any one of several directions, depending 
upon the environment to which he is ex- 
posed. Some direction is an implicit part 
of any relationship between the child and 
the environment. It is for research to 
make these directional tendencies clear and 
explicit and to determine their effects. An 
environment can be set up to train either 
for stability of response, obedience, narrow- 
ness and rigidity of attitude or for versatil- 
ity of response, the exercise of judgment, 
self-reliance and a broad attack upon life’s 
problems. Such directional tendencies seem 
not to be given by experiences with any 
single bit of subject-matter or the mastery 
of any single skill; they are rather life pat- 
terns which become set from the géneral con- 
text in which the educational venture is 
‘arried forward. They depend in part, at 
least, upon the range of stimulation, the 
attitudes common to experiences, the con- 
text in which experience is had and the 
capacity to tie the elements of a life into an 
integrated whole. Three general problems 
arise in my thinking. 

The first is that of providing a broad base 
of experience with opportunity to experi- 
ment in a wide variety of situations. This 
is necessary because many basic human 
abilities are uncorrelated and can not be 
predicted one from the other. It is a 
tragedy if the child fails to discover those 
areas in which potentially high levels of 
organization can take place. The child with 
high musical capacity who fails to secure 
musical experience; the child with much 
potentiality for numbers who does not have 
experience with numbers indicts our whole 
system of education. 

The second problem centers about the 
integration of abilities. The organization 
of a series of capacities or abilities can not 
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take place in the absence of a high degree 
of stimulation continued over a long time 
and of manifold opportunities to practice 
the skills destined to become part of that 
organization. This does not mean that fre- 
quency or repetition is itself the organizing 
factor. But it does imply that time and 
practice are essential dimensions of the 
organization of a function. 

The third problem concerns the educa- 
tional outcome. In our particular society 
this has been variously described as self- 
reliance, independence, self-direction and 
the eapacity to choose and discriminate. 
What we mean essentially is that the eur- 
riculum should 
direction, from among the child’s potential 
capacities, those which carry him toward 
taking over the adult responsibilities pecu- 


select for emphasis and 


liar to our society. It is a society which 
develops both competitive and cooperative 
tendencies and seeks to give the individual 
areas in which to exercise freedom of choice. 
It gives him personal rights on the theory 
that it can train him in such fashion that 
he will not abuse those rights. 

In the first chapter of the Yearbook this 
problem was stated as the paramount prob- 
lem of developing internal sanctions for 
socialized behavior. In my thinking this is 
a most fundamental problem. As we give 
the child freedom and choice to develop self- 
reliance, we must also be concerned with the 
development of persistence and the capacity 
for continued effort. The problem of trans- 
forming interests which are temporary and 
fleeting into permanent interests and par- 
ticularly into interests which will survive 
frustration, defeat and obstruction, is one 
that inevitably arises when we think of 
curriculum-making in its broader aspects. 
For adult adjustment not only demands the 
capacity to give oneself enthusiastically and 
energetically to the affairs of the moment; it 
also demands some capacity to withstand 
and persist. And the test of effectiveness 
comes not when things are going well, but 
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when they are going badly. If we set our 
educational program too much in terms of 
what is intrinsically easy and interesting, 
we run the danger of keeping the individual 
permanently at a childish and amateurish 
level of thought and action and so restrict 
his approach to life. If we set it too much 
in terms of tasks and rigid goals that must 
be met, we run grave danger of destroying 
his enthusiasm and drive, and so likewise 
restrict his approach to life. 

Not so far away there is a philosophy of 
education which identifies the individuals 
with the state and subordinates all his de- 
Such an educational 


time produce high 


sires to state purposes. 
program may for a 
morale, increase personal adjustment and 
lead to better action in a 
Within the total field of forces in which the 
child is developing, it selects certain capaci- 


restricted area. 


ties and relations for emphasis and stress. 
Whether its effects indi- 
viduals and upon the state will be so desir- 
But the 
very selection of the traits to be developed 


long-time upon 


able is still a matter of opinion. 


may cut off equally desirable capacities and 
in time function so to narrow and restrict 
the range of idea and activity that the very 
roots of progress will disappear. My feeling 
voes strongly toward that view which em- 
phasizes individual and state alike, 7.e., seeks 
to preserve individual initiative, energy and 
persistence, as well as to develop some 
eapacity for obedience and social respon- 
siveness. 

Each person’s life is a structure built by 
him out of his capacities and abilities under 
the stimulations and pressures of the en- 
vironment. Each unique 
because it approaches life from a different 


personality is 
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substructure and has different experiences. 
The human is a selective organism in a mani- 
fold environment. If we restrict that en- 
vironment too much we narrow the base 
upon which the ultimate structure of per- 
sonality is built. Therefore, let us not set 
up a curriculum in terms either of momen- 
tary interests or of a rigid conception of an 
adult world. Let us rather promote as wide, 
as careful, as intelligent and as honest a 
scientific study of the child and of his 
environment as we possibly ean. To my 
mind the scientific method is the most 
democratic of approaches in a world which 
runs so readily to panaceas for the quick and 
easy solution of its problems. I see the 
scientific method as the extension into adult 
life of that spontaneity, zest, initiative and 
curiosity so characteristic of the young 
child. The active and curious mind of the 
human has become ordered and trained, but 
not servile and constrained. Narrowing the 
‘range of the child’s future adaptation by 
arbitrarily circumscribing his life in terms 
of a philosophy of education that is extreme 
and non-realistic, whether it be a philosophy 
of freedom or a philosophy of constraint, is 
to run the danger of putting the child, when 
an adult, out of touch with the very rapid 
changes that take place in a society which 
is itself so largely the product of science. 
But the process of self-exploration, like that 
of the exploration of the environment, is not 
alone for personal purposes and _satisfac- 
tions, but also for social effectiveness, com- 
munity gain and commonality of goal. 
Then let us not so limit the manifold ap- 
proach of the human to his life that we cut 
off the very sources through which human 
advancement has come. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 

THE “Fondation Universitaire” was created in 
1919 with funds appropriated from the final 
closing balance of the Commission for Relief in 


Belgium, of which Mr. Herbert Hoover was pres- 
ident. Last year Mr. Hoover accepted a joint 
invitation from the foundation and the universi- 
ties of Belgium to visit that country, and the 





occasion was marked by expressions by repre- 
-ense of its indebtedness to him and to the United 
States and the value of the consequent cultural 
relations between the two countries. 
n Nature reports that one of the principal fune- 
tions of the foundation is to make higher eduea 
tion available to poor students by means of loans, 
1,500-4,000 franes a year. The 


indation relies for the recovery of the loans 


renerally of 


the sense of honor of the recipients. That 
this confidence is not misplaced is. strikingly 
shown in its recently published annual report by 
. chart exhibiting the amounts of loans granted 
and refunds received from 1919 until 1938. In 
recent years the receipts have equalled or ex- 
ceeded the grants, the annual total being in the 
neighborhood of 800,000 franes. The founda 
tion’s resourees are also used for eneouraging 
Belgian students, by means of bursaries, to study 
abroad, for subsidizing publications and scien 
titie societies, for promoting international ex 


changes between professors and, since 1936, for 


the maintenance of a Bureau of University Sta 
tistics in which has been merged a commission 
for the study of overcrowding of the universities 
and unemployment of “intellectuals.” This body 
has formulated recommendations for reforming 
the content of primary and secondary edueation, 
making more stringent the tests for promotion 
from one eclass to another, for determining what 

secondary school-leaving certificate should im- 
ply and for restricting to persons intellectually 
fit for them admission to institutions of univer- 
sity rank. 


BRITISH STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
FINANCIAL HELP 

THE London Times reports that more than 40 
per cent. of the university students of Great 
Britain are now receiving financial assistance 
from endowments and publie funds; for Oxford 
and Cambridge alone the figure is 44.7 per cent., 
tor the whole of Great Britain 41.2 per cent. 

These and other figures are given in the report 
tor 1937-38 of the University Grants Committee. 
An effort was made by the committee to find out 
what pereentage of university students had 
begun their edueation in state elementary schools, 
but the necessary information from Oxford and 
Cambridge is not yet available. 

Exeluding those two universities and the Lon- 


ntatives of Belgian higher education of their 


An article 
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don Institute of Education, it was found that 
52.8 per cent. of students had attended elemen 
tary schools, and that at Oxford during Michael 
mas term, 1939, and Hilary term, 1939, 350 out 
of 1,447 matriculating students (24.2 per cent.) 
had begun their edueation at elementary schools. 
Next year it will be possible to give an exact 
picture of the position. 

There was a fall in the number of university 
students during the year 1937-38; the total de 
crease was 500, and the movement was most 
marked in Wales. 


from the oversea Empire, 1,300 of whom were 


Over 3,000 students eame 
at Oxford or Cambridge. <A slight inerease is 
shown in the numbers residing in colleges and 
hostels, although over 41 per cent. were living at 
home and 33 per cent. in lodgings. The courses 
most favored were still those in arts, whieh were 
followed by 45 per cent. of the students. More 
than a quarter of the student population were 
working at medicine and dentistry, but under 10 
per cent. at technology and 2 per cent. at agricul 
ture. About a quarter of British students were 
women, most of whom were taking arts courses. 

Both in numbers and finance the year was a 
There were 49,189 full-time students, 


of which 3,021 were engaged in research. The 


o"( 0d one. 


total expenditure of universities and eolleges was 
£6,599 ,222. 


showed deficits of more than 1,000, and in no 


Out of 59 institutions only eight 


case was the fact of serious significance. 


THE USE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
STATE 
THE Committee on Scientifie Aids to Learning 
of the National Researeh Council recently made 
a special grant to the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York for an ex 
periment in developing and using phonograph 
records as an aid to learning in rural elementary 
The Bulletin to the schools reports that 
the grant has been formally accepted by the 


schools. 


regents. 

The experiment is under the direction of Dr. 
J. Cayee Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
research. It is proposed to develop two or more 
series of records to be used by teachers in elass 
rooms having pupils in several grades. The 
study will undertake to find on what themes, sub 
jects or topics teachers want assistance, and to 


determine what help can be given through the 
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Then the will be 
pared, the records will be made and the experi- 
hundred 


Dur- 


use of records. script pre- 


ment will be conducted in about a 
seleeted rural schools throughout the state. 
ing the course of the experiment close contact 
will be maintained with cooperating schools, by 
correspondence and visitation, to determine the 


The 


year 


value of the records to teachers and pupils. 
the 


study will continue through school 
1939-40. 

In addition to the 
Department has collaborated during the current 
vear with the Committee on Seientifie Aids to 
One of 
an experiment in the use of records as an aid 
The other 
involved the use of records as an aid to appre- 
ciation of the arts and crafts developed in the 
The first 


was under the immediate direction of Dr. Harry 


foregoing the Education 


Learning in two projects. these was 


to learning in seventh grade science. 


early American or Colonial period. 


Carpenter, supervisor of science; the latter under 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cross, supervisor of art, both of 
the Rochester public schools. About 75 schools 
are cooperating in the science and about 60 in 
the art appreciation project. 

One principle running through these several 
experiments is to make available to schools which 
do not have radio equipment those teehnies which 
seem to aid learning that have been developed 
particularly through the use of the radio. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM INSTITUTE 
OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

AN educational Film Institute has been estab- 
lished at New York University for the purpose 
of producing, distributing and evaluating mo- 
tion pictures in the field of education. 

The institute, which opened on July 1, will be 
enabled to earry on its first year’s aetivities 
largely through an initial grant of $75,000 from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Through the 
institute the university will engage in the produe- 
tion of edueational motion pictures and make 
studies of the place and application of the film 


THE 


in formal and informal edueation. 
In announcing the grant President Chase made 
the following statement : 


For some time the university has been seeking an 
opportunity to direct its resources toward the study 
of the motion picture as a medium of education. 
The university is grateful to the foundation for 
making it possible, through our Educational Film 
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Institute, to carry on exploratory work in the adap- 
tation of the film as a technical device in education. 

Following a period during which the staff will 
concern itself with exploring the possibilities of 
films in the educational sphere, the institute will 
direct its efforts toward testing the application of 
various techniques of production and checking the 
results of these devices. The entire resources of 
the university will be available to the institute. 


Spencer D. Pollard, of the department of eco- 
nomies of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the institute, which 
will have its headquarters at the Washington 
Square Center of the university. 

The board of the institute is composed of 
members of the university faeulty: Professor 
Philip O. Badger, assistant to the chancellor; 
Professor Darrell B. Lueas, of the department 
of marketing, and Professor Herbert B. Dorau, 
of the department of economies, chairman. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

EIGHTY awards, totalling more than $88,000, 
for the academie year 1939-40, have been an- 
nounced by the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 

Ten of the awards, carrying a basie stipend of 
from $1,800 to $2,500, plus travel allowances, 
cover post-doctoral research training fellowships 
to men and women under thirty-five years of age 
who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 
These fellowships are granted for the purpose of 
enlarging the research training and equipment of 
promising young social scientists through ad- 
vanced study and field experience. 

Nineteen appointments are pre-doctoral field 
fellowships, which carry a basie stipend of 
$1,800. The recipients are graduate students 
under thirty years of age who have completed 
all the requirements for the Ph.D. degree except 
the thesis. These fellowships are intended to 
supplement formal academie study by opportu- 
nity for direct contact with the materials of 
social science not available in the classroom or 
library. 

The remaining fifty-one awards are research 
grants-in-aid, designed to assist mature scholars 
in the completion of research projects already 
well under way. Such grants average about $600 
and do not ordinarily exceed $1,000. Ten of 
these appointments were made through a special 


al | 


fund specifically granted for the purpose of as 
sisting and encouraging the research of social 
The objectives 
and requirements for eligibility are the same as 


science faculties in the South. 


those governing the national grants-in-aid, but 
applications are restricted to fourteen southern 
states. 

The countries where studies will be carried on 
include the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Poland, Russia, Fin- 
land, Switzerland, Turkey, China, Japan, French 
West Afriea and various islands in the Pacific. 

The awards of the Soeial Science Research 
Couneil provide for study and research in the 
fields of economies, political science, sociology, 
statistics, political, social and economic history, 
cultural anthropology, social psychology, geog 
raphy and related disciplines. 

The list of post-doctoral research training 


fellows follows: 


Eric C. BELLQuUIST, Ph.D., University of Cali 
fornia, assistant professor of political science, Uni 
versity of California, for field experience in the 
study of responsible government in northern 
Europe. 

NorMAN S. BUCHANAN, Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity, assistant professor of economics, University of 
California, for advanced training and field experi 
ence in England and Sweden in the field of mone 
tary and eycle theory. 

ALBERT A. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Stanford Univer 
sity, instructor in psychology, Northwestern Uni 
versity, for advanced training in anthropology and 
in social psychology in England. 

ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON, M.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, assistant in psychiatry, Johns Hopkins 
University, for training in anthropology. 

DoROTHEA Cross LEIGHTON, M.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, assistant in psychiatry, Johns Hopkins 
University, for training in anthropology. 

Joun D. Lewis, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
assistant professor of political science, Oberlin Col 
lege, for field experience in Great Britain studying 
the problems of current tendencies in the demo 
cratic process. 

Horace M. MINER, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
instruetor in anthropology and sociology, Wayne 
University, for field experience in Timbuctoo study 
ing the effects of urbanization on a_ primitive 
society. 

RAINER SCHICKELE, Ph.D., University of Berlin, 
assistant professor of agricultural economics, Iowa 
State College, for advanced training in the United 
States in economics and political science. 
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RAYMOND F. SLetTTo, Ph.D., University of Minne 
sota, assistant professor of sociology, University of 
Minnesota, for advanced training in the United 
States in mathematics and social psychology. 

J. E. WALLACE STERLING, Ph.D., Stanford Uni 
versity, assistant professor of history, California 
Institute of Technology, for field experience in 
London and the Fiji Islands in a study of British 


imperialism. 


THE BUDGET FOR THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THE Special Session of the New York State 
Legislature on July 10 enaeted a state budget in 
which attempts to restore the cuts made in the 
appropriation for state departments, state aid 
for education and state aid for highways were 
defeated. The budget was formally adopted by 
a 27 to 22 vote, with all Republican Senators 
voting for it. 

Before the passage of the bill it was stated by 
members of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation that unless the Legislature restored the 
$5,300,000 cut in state aid to edueation, or voted 
to alter the existing salary schedules, there would 
be no alternative but to carry out the threatened 
curtailment of the New York City sehool system. 

According to the figures given in The New 
York Times, ninety-three per cent. of the 1939 
40 budget has been earmarked for salaries and 
ean not be reduced without the consent of the 
Legislature. 

A total sum of $152,243,934 is provided to the 
But this 
amount is predicated upon the receipt of full 
state aid, which was estimated at $57,912,392. 
The city’s share of the educational budget is 
$94,331,541. Minus the $5,300,000 eut by the 
state, the 1939-40 budget stands at $146,943,934. 

For the year just ended the sehools had a 
budget of $151,900,058, of whieh $54,707,507 
-ame from the state and $97,797,956 came from 


school system in the executive budget. 


the eity. 

A break-down of the figure for the coming 
year shows that salaries will take $142,434,184 
of the total amount. This is divided as follows: 
Edueational administration, $2,522,810; day, ele- 
mentary and junior high school salaries, $87,- 
763,253; day high schools, $35,269,636; voea 
tional high schools, $7,794,955; day classes for 
adults in English and citizenship, $54,000; baths 
and pools, $313,600; evening high schools, $1,- 
939,851; home teachers for physieally handi- 
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capped children, $365,940; auxiliary agencies, 
$571,701. 

While 
and are listed under the “general school fund,” 


an unsegregated item of $3,000,000 was deducted 


salaries amount to $136,625,750, 


1 
these 


by the city, leaving a net total for school salaries 
of $133,012,500. 
In addition, salaries under a “special school 


fund’—for school clerks, administrative seere- 


building superintendents, ete.- 
Also, in operating the 


taries, typists, 


amount to $2,708,498. 
chool plant, $6,713,186 1s earmarked for ecus- 
todial services. 

After the $142,434,184 in 
approximately $10,000,000) remain to run the 


salaries are paid, 


ire school program, the board officials pointed 


en 
out. And, they argued, the $5,300,000 now cut 
hy the state will leave only about $5,000,000 as 


“unmarked” funds with which to buy fuel, text- 
books, repair the buildings and do everything 
else necessary to operate the “largest school SYS- 


tem in the world.” 


THE CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Congress on Edueation for Democracy to 


Teachers College, Columbia 


THE 
be held at 
sity, will open on August 15, continuing through 
August 17. Earl Baldwin of 
Minister of Britain, and Edouard 


Herriot, president of the 


Univer 


iy wdley, formerly 
Prime Great 
French Chamber ot 
Deputies and formerly premier, will address the 
congress. The announcement, issued by Dean 
Russell in conjunction with Winthrop Aldrich, 
chairman of the Teachers College Lay Couneil 
and vice-chairman of the congress, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 


sity and honorary chairman, said: 


By far the largest number of Americans want to 
keep democracy as a form of government and as a 
would protect democracy we 
learn to defend it. We must 
and this defense and advance must come 
That 


way of life. If we 


must also learn to 


advance it, 
in the democratie way, the democratic spirit. 
is why it is a problem of education. 

This congress will seek to answer the question: 
What is the responsibility of education for the de- 
fense and advance of democracy? It is a question 
all citizens must answer. Edueators can make sug- 
gestions, can provide the skill and materials, and 


carry on needed research, 3ut when the purposes 


of education are in question, the people must de- 


cide. 
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The congress will conduct its sessions in accord- 
ance with the principles and practices of representa 
tive democracy. The public meetings of the con- 
gress will be open to all delegates and visitors to 
the limit and capacity of the halls. Overflow meet 
ings will be arranged if necessary. 

The congress does not pretend that in its three 
days’ sessions a complete solution is to be found. 
But there is confidence that the problem can be 
explored, the issues made plain, the areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement defined, and the reasons for 
such division understood. . . 

To all those who share a belief that education for 
democracy can be strengthened in the United States, 
the congress cordially extends an invitation to at 
tend. The question is far too important to be 
ignored; it is of too great a national significance not 
to receive the best judgment and counsel of repre 
sentative leaders of all the people. 


Besides the former prime ministers of Great 
Britain and France, other distinguished Amer- 
ican and European leaders who have accepted 
invitations to speak include: 

Gunnar Myrdal, professor of political economics 
and financial science, University of Stockholm; 
John W. Studebaker, U. 
cation; Josiah Stamp, chairman of the London, 
Midland Scotland Fred Clarke, di 
rector of education, University of London; Ernest 


S. Commissioner of Edu 


and Railroad ; 
Bevan, general secretary, Transport and General 
Workers Union, London; Louis Dumas, general in- 
spector, Ministry of National Edueation, France; 
William Green, president, American Federation of 
Labor; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist; Charles 
A. Beard, historian; Frank P. Graham, president, 
University of Noyth Carolina; T. V. Smith, U. S. 
Representative from Illinois; Rabbi Morris 8. 
Lazaron of Baltimore, Maryland; John Murray, 
principal of Exeter College, London; Lord Eustace 
Percy, rector, Neweastle Division, Durham Univer 
sity, England; Louis J. Taber, master, National 
Grange; Karl W. Bigelow, director, Commission for 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education; 
Mildred H. McAfee, president, Wellesley College ; 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Co. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers Col- 
lege, will present a summary report of the reso- 
lutions and diseussions of the seminars at the 
closing session of the congress. 

No charge will be made for registration or 
attendance at any of the congress sessions, except 
for the banquet on August 16, to be given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which Earl Baldwin 
will be the principal speaker. 
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The subjeets planned for the various sessions 
include “Democracy at Work”; “Democracy and 
Its Challenge”; “Democracy in Other Lands”; 
“The Contribution of Religion to Edueation for 
Democracy”; “Present Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Rural Youth in a Democracy”; “The 
Contribution of Higher Edueation and Adult 
Edueation to Democracy”; and “The Contribu- 
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tion of Youth Organizations to Demoeratie 
Life.” “Democracy Moves Forward” will be the 


theme of the closing session, to take the form ot 
a public mass meeting at which the speakers will 
include Edouard Herriot, president of the French 
Chamber of Deputies; H. W. Prentis, president 
of the Armstrong Cork Company; and John W. 
Studebaker, U. 8. 


Commissioner of Edueation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. GEORGE NAUMAN SHUSTER, professor of 
English at the St. Joseph College for Women, 
Brooklyn, managing editor of The Common- 

was elected on July 6 by the Board ot 
Higher Edueation of New York City dean of 
Hunter College and acting president of the col- 
ve during the leave of absence for a year ot 
Eugene A, Colligan. 


THe installation of Dr. H. J. Burgstahler, 

wmerly president of Cornell College, Lowa, as 
president of the Ohio Wesleyan University is 
planned for October 20. At that time it is pro 
posed to hold a group of educational conferences. 
Those in positions of leadership in the secondary 


schools, the church, business and publie affairs 
will be invited to take part in these conferences, 
ind it is hoped to seeure their counsel in regard 

» the development of the educational program 
and curriculum of the university. 

GrorGE O. BrerKor, of New York, has been 
made president of Endicott College, a new junior 
college of liberal and vocational arts to be opened 
» autumn at Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
1901 


fessor of zoology of the University of Missouri, 


Dr. WINTERTON C. CurRTIS, since pro 

| become acting dean of the College of Arts 
and Science on September 1. He takes the place 
ot Dr. Frederick M. Tisdel, who will retire. 


Dr. W. Hatsey Barker, son of Dr. Lewellys 
I’. Barker, of Baltimore, has been appointed to 
the newly established position of assistant dean 

the School of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins 
He will aid Dr. Alan M. Chesney, 
dean, chiefly in the field of student relations and 


University. 


| serve as a member of the Committee on Ad- 
missions of the Medical Sehool. 


Dr. Irving H. ANDERSON, instructor in educa 


tional psyehology and director of the Psycho 





edueational Clinie in the Graduate Sehool ot 
Edueation of Harvard University, has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of edueation at the 
University of Michigan. He will offer courses in 
edueational psyehology and elementary eduea 
Dr. Claude A. 


education at the University ot 


tion. EKegertsen, instructor in 
Minnesota, has 
been appointed instruetor in the history of edu 


eation. 


Dr. NIEL 
acting head of the department of journalism of 


PLUMMER, assistant professor and 


the University of Kentucky, has been promoted 
to a professorship and to be head of the depart 
ment. Professor Plummer has served in a tem 
porary capacity as head of the department ot 


journalism sinee Deeember, 1937. 


EDWARD SLATER SHEIRY, for six vears head 
of the department of civil engineering in Robert 
College, Istanbul, has been appointed head ot 
the department of civil engineering of Cooper 
Union, New York City, with the rank of full 
He sueeeeds Protessor Fred E. Foss, 
1938 at the 
years after serving for twenty-nine years. As 


protessor. 


who retired in age of seventy-six 


sistant Professor Ray C. Brumfield has been 
acting head of the department during the past 
year. 

NINE Jewish scholars now living in Europe 
have been called to the Hebrew Union College's 
“Jewish College in Exile” at These 


include Professor Eugen Taubler, formerly pro 


Cineinnati. 


fessor of aneient history at the University of 
Heidelberg; Professor Alexander Guttman, who 
has been teaching Talmud at the Lehranstalt in 
Berlin; Professor Franz Lansberger, formerly 
curator of art in the Berlin Museum; Professo: 
Albert Lewkowitz, who was professor of Jewish 
philosophy at the Rabbinical Seminary in Bres 
lau, and Dr. Max Weiner, formerly professor 





of Jewish philosophy at the Lehranstalt in 


Berlin. 

Professor FRANK Horton, university pro- 
fessor of physics at Royal Holloway College and 
a member of the Senate of the University of 
London 1923, 


cellor for the year 1939—40. 


has been elected vice-chan- 


Professor A. W. 


vice-chancellor. 


since 


Reed has been made deputy 
Lord Dawson of Penn, who has hitherto been a 
representative of the faculty of medicine on the 
senate, has been appointed a coopted member 


in-place of the late Sir Frank Dyson. 


Dr. Pau. T. Davin, secretary and since 1936 
principal and full-time staff member of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
of whieh Dr. Floyd W. Reeves is chairman, 
joined the staff of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the Ameriean Couneil on Edueation 
Dr. 
David previously had been on the staff of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement and was co-author with Dr. Reeves of 


on July 1 as special assistant to the director. 


the report on Personnel Administration in the 
Federal Service. 

CuHarLes EK. Monr, teacher of science in the 
Reading, Pa., Junior and Senior High Schools, 
has been appointed direetor of education of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
The School Board at Reading has granted him 
leave of take up the work. W. 


Stephen Thomas, who was formerly director, is 


absence to 


acting as executive secretary of the Committee 
on Edueation and Participation in the Sciences. 


Dr. FRANKLIN DUNHAM, educational direetor 
of the National Broadeasting Company, will eon- 
duet Columbia and Harvard 
Universities during the summer sessions. From 
July 10 to 21 he will leeture at Columbia Uni- 
versity and from July 24 to August 6 at Harvard 


University. 


radio courses at 


JAMES B. McCaney has been reelected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Edueation for a 
seventh term. In a statement he said that he will 
continue his program of operating the sehools 
“for the benefit of the children, while giving due 
consideration to the taxpayers.” 


ELLSworTtH B. Buck, vice-president of the 
New York City Board of Edueation and ehair- 
man of its buildings and sites committee, an- 
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nounced his resignation on July 1. There are 
now two vacancies on the board, as no appoint 
ment has been made to replace Walter J. Carlin, 
whose term expired on May 1. 

Harouip 8S. CALLOWHILL, director of the Play- 
ground Athletie League, Baltimore, has been ap 
pointed until January 1 director of the new 
Department of Publie Recreation. Until then, 
when it is expeeted that he will become perma 
nent director, he will serve without salary. 

THE degree of doctor of musie was conferred 
at the commencement exercises of the University 
of Chicago on Dr. Carl E. Seashore, emeritus 
dean and research professor of psychology in 
the State University of Iowa, in recognition of 
“his contributions to the science of music.” 


Dr. Merritt F. MILuer, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Missouri, 
received the degree of doetor of science at the 
sixty-second commencement of the Ohio State 
University. 

IN awarding an honorary degree at the fourth 
annual convoeation of the School of Edueation 
of the University of Michigan to Dr. Allen Sis 
son Whitney, dean emeritus, the citation was 
given by Professor John G. Winter, chairman ot 
the department of Latin. It reads: “Allen 
Sisson Whitney—A graduate of the University 
of Michigan, for many years a member of its 
faculty, now professor emeritus of educational! 
administration and supervision and dean emer 
itus of the School of Edueation. A teacher and 
administrator who labored long and effectively 
to improve standards of training, and left the 
stamp of his personality on the schools he helped 
to organize and direct. In theory, as in praetice, 
he never mistook shadow for substance, nor con 
fused progress with noisy clamor for change. 
His influence in the councils of schoolmen was 
deservedly great; his place in the continuing life 
of the university remains forever sure.” 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, Secretary of Agricul 
ture Henry A. Wallace and Secretary of the In 
terior Harold L. Iekes joined with 136 public 
officials, colleagues and friends in a message o! 
greeting to Dr. Franz Boas, emeritus professor 
of anthropology at Columbia University, on the 
oceasion of his eighty-first birthday, which oc 
curred on July 9. Seeretary Wallace wrote: 
“Not only are you entitled to honor for you 
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contributions to seience, but I think especially 
should you be congratulated upon the active part 
.u are taking in the defense of demoecratie lib 
It is gratifying that so eminent a scien- 
tist as yourself should come forward to lead and 
nspire his fellows with the will to preserve intel- 
lectual freedom and demoeratie ideals, without 
whieh the contributions of seienee are futile.” 


A portrait of Dr. G. H. Vande Bogart, pres- 
dent of Northern Montana College, has been 
presented to the college by the students in recog- 
nition of “his vision, determination and leader- 
ship.” The portrait has been hung in the college 
library. 

AccoRDING to an Associated Press dispatch the 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger prize of $1,000 was 
awarded on May 6 to Jean Pierre Le Mee, a 
Parliamentary attaché at the Naval Ministry, 
Paris, for his book, “American Youth.” He 
wrote the volume in 1936 after a trip to the 
United States as a representative of the National 
Edueation Ministry, to study American youth 
movements. The prize is awarded annually to 
the work in Freneh judged most likely to pro- 
mote French-American understanding. 


HAVELOCK ELLIs, sociologist, philosopher and 
pioneer in the study of the psychology of sex, 
died on July 8 at the age of eighty years. 


THoMas E. SPENCER, teacher, principal and 
administrative official in the St. 
system for a period of thirty-seven years, died 
on July 2 at the age of eighty-six years. He is 
credited with the establishment of the first voea- 
tional training system in St. Louis, where he 
founded the St. Louis Voeational Sehool, now the 
Hadley Vocational Sehool, of which he was 
Mr. Spencer had pre- 


Louis sehool 


7 


elected principal in 1927. 
viously been prominent in the rural schools of the 
State of Missouri and superintendent of schools 
at Marshall, Mo. 


Dr. W. Spaper WILLIs died on July 5 at the 
age of seventy-seven years. He was one of the 
organizers of the Newark Normal School, now 
known as the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, and a former vice-president of the college. 


Dr. Willis had for many years been vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, now 
the University of Newark, and for fifteen years 
le was a member of the New Jersey State Board 
of Examiners. 
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Dr. JoHN H. McFappen, assistant professor 
of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
died on May 28. Dr. McFadden 
University of Pittsburgh as an instructor in psy- 


went to the 


chology in 1928 and was made an assistant pro- 
fessor in 1932. 

THE death has been announced of Dr. James 
A. Richardson, chancellor of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, at the age of fifty-three 
years. He had been president of the National 
Couneil of Edueation and was well known as a 
member of the Council of the Canadian Institute 
for the Blind. 


FREDERICK B. RopinsoOn, assistant to the di- 
reetor of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
again been granted a part-time leave of absence 
to eontinue his work as direetor of the Carnegie 
Scholarship students at the Fogg Museum dur- 
ing the Harvard Summer School session of 1939. 
This is the fourth year that he has been in charge 
of teachers selected by the Committee on Eduea- 
tion of the American Architeets 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Institute of 


AMONG those recently appointed as members 
of the board of directors of the Publie Edueation 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania 
were Dr. A. M. Goldberger, professor of voea 
tional edueation at the University of Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Theodore L. Reller, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and E. R. Carson, direetor of the division of 
attendance of the publie schools of Pittsburgh. 


THE Rev. JoHN O’Hara, president of Notre 
Dame University, and Dr. Carl W. Ackerman, 
dean of the Graduate Sehool of Journalism at 
Columbia United 
States on July 4 after spending a week in Ca 
racas, Venezuela, as members of the American 


University, returned to the 


Social Action Mission, appointed by the Vene- 
zuelan Government, which is considering a social 
program for the country. 

Dr. WALTER A. JESSUP, of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, of the College 
of the City of New York, addressed the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Edueation 
at the University of Chicago on July 14 on “The 
Influence of Philanthropie Foundations in Amer 
ican Higher Edueation.” 


Dr. NicHoLas Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, who has spent the past 
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month in Europe, arrived in New York on 


July 10. 

formerly president of 
sailed New York for 
He plans to return in the 


BENES, 


Dr. Epuarp 
Czecho-Slovakia, from 


July 12. 


to continue his lectures at 


Kurope on 
autumn the Univer- 


itv ot Chieagro. 


Tobin 


Mavor the Boston 
] 


has voted to close the Boston 


On the demand of 
School Committee 


Teachers Coll we by the erradual process of elim- 


inating freshman elasses. Previously the school 
had voted three to two to maintain 
so provided in the 1939 
budget, recently forwarded to the mayor 


Mr. Tobin 


however, ealling upon the eommittee to close the 


Committee 
the institution and had 
] ! 


SCHOOL 


for his approval. vetoed the budget, 


college. After the complete closing ot the eol 
lege in 1942 an annual saving of $200,000 will 


THe American Type Founders Library of 


Printing, founded thirty ago by Henry 


Lewis Bullen, who died in May, 1938, and housed 


since 1936 in the main building of the Columbia 


years 


University Library under the supervision of Dr. 
C. CC. Williamson, Was 
dedicated on June 26 to public use. 


director of libraries, 


Ar the exercises of DePauw 
University it Was announced that a gift of $100,- 
000 had been made by Mrs. Anna G, Wilkinson, 


a chair of social and 


commencement 


of Indianapolis, to endow 
husband, 
the 


business eeonomies in honor of her 


Allen A. Wilkinson, This gift 


total amount which has gone to the university in 


increases 


bequests, eash and pledges during the last two 
years to $885,000. The corner-stone of John H. 
Harrison Hall, whieh will be ereeted at a eost of 
$350,000, has been laid. This building will house 
the departments ot geology, botany, zoology and 


psyehology. 


Bryn Mawr Co.uece will receive approxi- 
mately $104,000 from the estate of Dr. M. Carey 
Dr. 


Thomas, formerly president of the college. 


Thomas died on Deeember 2, 1935. 


THE will of Hugh Campbell, who left all but 
$63,500 of his $1,250,000 estate to Yale Univer- 
sity, has been proved up in a formal proceeding 
before Cireuit Judge Robert J. Kirkwood, who 
held that the document, executed in 1918, was 
valid and that it was the last testament of Mr. 


Campbell. 
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A SERIES of six panel discussions and publi: 
meetings will be held on “Edueation for Democ 
racy” at Teachers College this summer under thi 
auspices of the Columbia chapter of the Amer 
ican Committee for Democracy and Intellectual! 
Freedom. The first meeting was held on Friday 
evening, July 7, in the Horace Mann auditorium, 
on the general theme of “Democracy in Crisis.” 
Among the speakers announced were Professor 
Alonzo F. Myers, of New York University, presi 
dent of the New York College Teachers Union, 
Harold C. Urey, of Columbia 
“Democracy and Educa 


was the topic of discussion at the sec 


and Professor 


University. Science 
tion” 
ond meeting, held on Tuesday afternoon, July 
11, in Milbank Chapel, under the chairman 
ship of Dr. Morris Meister, principal of the 
Bronx High School of On Tuesday, 
July 18, at 4 o’clock, “Democracy Knows No 


Races” will be the general topic. Professor Em 


Science. 


manuel Chapman, of Fordham University, will 
speak, and other speakers will be announced at 
a later date. “Literature and Democracy” will 
be discussed at a meeting on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 25, at Milbank Chapel. 

have not yet been announced. 
R. Miller, ot Teachers College, will lead discus 
Tuesday 


Diseussion leaders 
Professor Clyd 
sion on “Propaganda Analysis” on 
afternoon, August 1, and on August 8, Freda 
Kirehwey, editor of The Nation, will lead a dis 
cussion on “Democracy and Social Studies.” 

To advance its program of edueating the pub 
lie in art appreciation, the American Institut: 
of Arehiteets has recently established the third 
of its summer eenters of art instruction at the 
School of Applied Arts of the University 01 
Cincinnati. The other two centers are at Hai 
vard University and the University of Pennsyl 
vania. In addition to the sponsorship of th 
institute, the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
City has supplied a grant to cover instructional! 
costs and ten scholarships. The courses ineluded 
are art appreciation and the history and theory 
of design and are open to college and high school! 
art teachers and mature art students. The cen 
ter at Cincinnati opened on June 19 and wil! 
continue for six weeks. 

THE University of Denver has recently estab 
lished a department of government management 
of which Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, professor of eco- 
nomies, has been made director. The department 
has received a grant of $29,000 from the Alfred 
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Foundation. Emphasis will be placed 


uethods of appraising the efficiency of gov 


P. Sioan 


nment units and the presentation of findings 


citizen to understand the operations of his loeal 
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enable the average 


] 


in sueh a manner as will 


rovernment. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A LOOK AT CURRICULUM CUSTOMS 


CURRICULUM experimentation has been the 
se of much loss of sleep on the part of uni- 
But in 


the last analysis such insomnolence has been quite 


ersity. faculties and administrations. 


needless, because, after all, one can change 
human nature only a very little by making it 
conform to a fixed educational rut—and many 
curricula are glorified ruts acclaimed by eduea- 
sas current panaceas., 

Present educational trends demand the organi- 
tion of a junior college, usually of two years, 


vith a certificate or a degree as evidence ot sue- 


cesstul completion of the work. The senior 
ollege follows with two or three years, depend- 
ing on whether or not the master’s work is 
neluded. It is here that the student is supposed 


to round out a special knowledge of affairs. 
\iter two years as an undergraduate he may 
mtinue with a master’s degree with or without 

thesis, or he may begin specializing toward a 

gher degree by acquiring his “tools of  re- 
search.” Following this, the student may take a 
Ph.D. degree in liberal arts or the doctorate of 
philosophy in edueation, or he may attempt some 
other doctorate degree decreed by designing dog- 

afists. 

Those students who can not bring themselves 
to accept this so-ealled liberal education prefer 
to specialize in work leading to other more prac- 
tical ends such as medicine, law, engineering, ete. 
For those students who are non-conformists (the 
“adult specials,” as they are often called), an 
elective latitude is allowed, but they are warned 
that in order to obtain a degree they must con- 
form to certain fixed standards, otherwise they 
will be considered as intellectual outeasts by their 
fellow men. 

For the stay-at-homes extension divisions have 
been devised so that no one ean have an excuse 


for not obtaining an edueation. Yet how farcical 


this parcel-post instruction can become, only 
those who administer this work really know. 

For the brilliant or exceptional student in some 
institutions a division of independent study has 





been devised which in actual administration often 
allows the unexceptional as well as the excep 


tional student similar privileges beeause of 
exceptional circumstances. 

In some universities the foreign-born students 
are given special eare by a division of foreign 
students. Such persons are highly benefited, as 
all students should be, by individual faculty con 
tacts, and they are treated as ladies and gentle 
men. Besides being the most polite division in 
the university, this is frequently the most effi- 
cient. 

But no 


dropped into or foreed to enter, the results for 


matter what division a student is 


all students are very nearly the same. They are 
classified for purposes of better control, for the 
conducting of examinations, for so-called efficient 
marking and for graduation. 

The highest pinnacle of organization, the man 
darin division of a university, is the graduate 
school, which functions too often as a elosed cor 
poration so far as faculties and courses are con 
cerned. The dictates of the graduate dean are 
frequently the final word on any subject, and 
especially is this true when he deigns to honor 
the undergraduate faculty with his dictums. 
How many courses have been determined directly 


or indirectly by the dean of the graduate school? 


Who knows better than this individual what 
courses should be prerequisite for entrance into 
the utopian sphere of his jurisdiction! Even 


department members are known to change their 
fixed opinions at his slightest hint, like meteors 
turned from their paths by the gravity of some 
foreeful sun. Too often the graduate school 
runs the university from janitors to faculty. 
The dignity and importance of the master’s 
degree seems to be on the decline, due perhaps 
to the fact that it is being required for teachers 
To prevent the Ph.D. 


degree from being drawn down from its dignified 


in the publie schools. 


pinnacle, new buttresses and requirements will 
have to be made, and already some are being 
developed. Who knows but that eventually big- 
ger and better hurdles will be constructed or a 
new degree will be devised-—but, of course, not 
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administer the new 
Will 


such a degree continue to be measured by course 


those who are to 


degree have conferred it upon themselves! 


until all 


work, or will the newer attitude toward the Ph.D. 
be generally adopted so that mastery of subjeet- 
matter and fields, now difficult to measure, will 
be the test? 

Every institution of higher learning which 
offers graduate work must sooner rather than 
and 


reexamine redefine objectives and 


A degree may have to be devised for 


later 
methods. 
those who demand cultural opportunities, another 
for those who wish to teach, another for those 
who wish to follow certain specialized activities 
and finally one for those desiring a career of 
research. In advanced work a solution might 
be found in the creation of a doctor of arts 
degree for those who wish a degree for cultural 
reasons. Then the doctor of education degree 
as now constituted may be considered as sufficient 
preparation for teaching, while the doctor of 
philosophy degree may be left for those who 
wish to pursue research. At the master’s level 
the cultural degree might be represented by the 
master of arts, the teaching degree by the master 
of edueation, and the research degree (or one 
leading toward research) by the master of phi- 
losophy. In this manner graduate work may be 
synchronized and correlated, but always in sueh 
a way that the graduate student will not be too 
greatly penalized if he changes his mind and 
shifts his efforts toward another degree. 

In any case the curriculum must be kept 
flexible to meet needs as they arise, and the 
future must be anticipated by proper planning 
on the part of the president and the administra- 
tion. No college or university ean fear lagging 
behind contemporary demands if it has a five- 
year plan or a ten-year plan of extension and 
if it is willing to scrap that plan for a new one 
at the first sign of changing needs. On this basis 
the curriculum will cease to be a slave to custom 
and will rise to a dignified position where it con 
anticipate local, national and even international 
demands. Thus the three-fold aim of education 
can be aecomplished—(1) to fit students to be 
discoverers and explorers in the fields of learn- 
ing; (2) to fit students as leaders in thought 
and action, and (3) to fit students to enjoy 
intellectual pleasures. 

A. Curtis WILGUS 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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THE COLLEGE HEALTH OFFICER AND 
GUIDANCE 

STUDENT guidance in schools and colleges is 
approaching specialization even to the extent 
of experimenting with a board of directors which 
devotes full time to the problems of guidance. 

Just what are these directors, or any guidance 
staff or committee, guiding? Should these ad- 
ministrative their time to the 
study of the curricular, diseiplinary and seho- 
lastie needs of students, or should they become 


officers devote 


psycho-analysts and delve into the very thoughts, 
hopes and ambitions of the youth under then 
guidance? And if analysis of the student mind 
is of first importance, how and where is such 
information to be obtained ? 

As a health officer of ten years’ experience 
with college students, these questions arise in the 
mind of the writer, and as a member of a college 
guidance committee, certain observations made 
in both fields seem to him to present pertinent 
answers to these questions. 

The health officer of a college is perhaps close: 
to the students than any other member of the 
staff, even the dean, and the following facts 
gleaned from contact with students in the health 
office are offered in support of the belief that 
the same methods used by the health office: 
should be used by the guidance staff in the seem 
ingly important process of knowing the student 
first and his needs afterward. 

In the first place, the family history and phys 
ical record of the student is available in the 
health Much concerning the students’ 
home life may be learned from these records. In 
fact, many problems which confront the student, 
and yet which at first seem to be entirely foreign 
to home life, may be solved in the history. 
Domestic relations, parental incompatibilities, ill 
health, economie stress, jealousies among chil- 
dren in the family, parental interference with 
natural bents or ambitions, racial, religious or 
social inequalities, youthful love affairs, false 
friendships and petty hatreds—these and many 
other problems are brought to the health officer, 
and often solved by him. Any or all of these 
problems may have a direct bearing on the be- 
havior of the student on the campus or in the 
By referring to the records, the 


office. 


classroom. 


health officer is saved the trouble and embarrass- 
ment of asking certain personal questions, and 
the student of answering them. 


The records give 
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ich of the information needed in guidance— 
nd it was written by the student himself. 

The writer has, in several cases, noted an in- 
feriority complex in students due to some physi- 
cal handieap. He has seen various types of 
»hobia due to self-consciousness resulting from 
deformities, skin blemishes or defects of speech 

Such defects affect the entire be- 
the student among his schoolmates 
instructors. Such 
idenoids, hypertrophied tonsils, nasal polypi, 


or hearing. 
havior otf 


physical defects as 


sinus infections, asthma, defective vision and 
chronic middle ear disease may affect the scho- 
istic standing markedly. 

In view of this fact this question arises in the 
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writer’s mind: Is the average guidance staff 


member too eurriculum-minded? Does he or she 
go behind the scenes in guidance problems and 
study the individual before ministering to his 
needs? 

The writer believes that a closer cooperation 
between the guidance staff and the health officer 
or the inelusion of a representative of the health 
office on every guidance staff would bring better 
results in solving student problems, and that the 
methods used by the doctor in solving physical 
problems might well be applied to guidance. 

B. F. JENNESS 

COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY, 

Eu Paso, TEXAS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF OUT-OF-STATE 
TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 

OnE of the most frequent inquiries addressed 

to the State Department of Edueation concerns 

the opportunities for school people from other 

California. Quite 

prevalent throughout the country is the idea 


states to teach in widely 
that California maintains barriers against out- 
ot-state teachers, both through credential regu- 
lations and employment policies, thus prohibit- 
ing the free movement of teachers into the state. 
Difficulty of 
finding employment is encountered both by Cali- 


Actually the ease is far different. 


fornia teachers and by those from other states. 
About 1923, teacher supply and demand prac- 
For the next ten years there 
Was an inereasing surplus of teachers, a condi- 
tion which has not yet been equalized, although 


tically balaneed. 


during the past five years unemployment among 
teachers has been less serious. 

As to certification regulations which prohibit 
teachers from securing positions in California, 
such have never actually been in existence. 
From the time the State Board of Edueation 
provided regulations for certificating high-school 
teachers, there have been certain out-of-state in- 
stitutions whieh were authorized to train teachers 
for service in this state. Since 1928, no courses 
whatever have been required, provided that the 
training in eolleges and universities in other 
states is comparable to that demanded for cer- 
tification in California. While certificates from 


other states are not recognized, the State Board 





of Edueation has provided that persons grad- 
uated by the colleges and universities, accredited 
by the Association of American Universities or 
by the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, may be recommended for California ere- 
dentials. As to employment, local school dis- 
tricts are autonomous and may employ teachers 
as they choose. There is only one restriction. 
No one may accept a school or sign a contraet 
who is not legally certificated in the state. 

The extent to which out-of-state teachers were 
employed in California schools for the school 
year, July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938, is shown 
in the annual report of the Division of Teacher 
Training and Certification of the State Board 
of Edueation for that year. According to this 
report, 10 per cent. of the new teachers who 
secured initial employment in the state during 
the year came from other states. Of the new 
teachers in elementary schools, 8 per cent. were 
experienced in other states; in secondary schools, 
12 per cent.; in adult classes, 7 per cent.; while 
15 per cent. of the substitute teachers were re- 
cruited from out-of-state teachers. 

Each data for the 
teacher placement are secured directly from the 


year annual report on 


offices of county superintendents of schools. 
For the period under consideration, 2,780 new 
teachers were reported as employed in elemen- 
tary, secondary and adult classes and for sub- 
stitute positions. Of these, 289 were experi- 
enced in teaching outside the state. Actually, 
the county offices reported 358 new teachers 
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A check with 
the records in the state office, however, indicated 


that 69 of the teachers either had at some period 


with experience outside the state. 


tuught in California or else complete records 


were not available. Hence, the study was made 
of the 289 teachers for whom actual records of 
out-of-state teaching were filed in the state office. 

As to the placement of the teachers, Table 1 
the number of new teachers placed in 
kinds of with the 


number and percentage of out-ot-state teachers 


indicate 


various teaching positions, 


employed In each 
TABLE 1 


Per cent. of 
out-of-state 


Number of teachers 
Kind of position 


Total Out-of-state teachers 
Klementary schools. 1045 S4 S 
Secondary sehools .. 883 107 12 
Adult classes ..... 29 22 7 
substitutes ....... 823 76 D 
oe ee eee 2780 289 10 


It is interesting to note that while no training 
in California is required as a condition of em- 
ployment, practically half of the out-of-state 
teachers, 141 of the 289, attended colleges or 
secured recom- 


This insti- 


universities in California and 
mendations for teaching eredentials. 
tutional recommendation ordinarily requires a 
year of resident study as well as a demonstra- 
tion of skill in teaching. Teachers follow this 


procedure for several reasons. In the first 


place, they secure the courses that will give 
them the philosophy of education and teaching 
procedures in California. In the second place, 
they are eligible for placement service from the 
institutions by which they were recommended for 
a eredential. Each institution sponsors its can- 


didate when he seeks a position in the public 


schools. Probably the most effective reason, 
however, is lack of employment in the state 
from which the teacher came. With retrench- 


ment in the educational work in other states, 
teachers look naturally to California as a state 
that suffered comparatively little in school sup- 
port during the depression. Being out of work 
the teacher goes back to school—and naturally in 
the state where he wishes to work. 

Of the 148 teachers 


outside California, all but 


institutions 
state 
credentials upon recommendation of schools or 


trained in 
four seeured 
institutions in 
for- 


departments of edueation in 


Four were trained in 


twenty-six states. 
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Table 2 


States in 


eign countries. indicates the section 
of the United 


were educated. 


which these teacher; 


TABLE 2 


Section of country Number of teachers 


New England States ........... 2 
Middle Atlantic States ........ 15 
North Central States: ...4..66% 61 
South Central States 2... 6.6.60 10 
BARRO AOSCNNOS ok c%5, 0 die ace e ere acer 28 
PIO NOUNS ov ss. o's «ae oe oe 0s 28 
In Foreign Countries .. 0.66%. 4 

RAH E 2a 3/6. davi a etater eel ria levels eats 148 


This phase of the investigation is especially 
important as showing the edueational influences 
which are available to California schools through 
The pre- 
ponderating influence from outside comes from 
The least influence 


the training of out-of-state teachers. 
the middle western states. 
seems to emanate from New England, with little 
from the South. 

In estimating the influence of out-of-state 
teachers, actual experience rather than training 
tends to be decisive. The reports in the state 
office show that the middle western states supply 
the greatest number of teachers to California. 
Hence it appears that this section is capable ot 
exerting the influence in modifying 
teaching procedure, of any section of the coun- 
Table 3 indicates the sections of the coun- 


greatest 


try. 
try in which teachers secured experience 1mme- 
diately before entering the California schools. 
TABLE 3 


Section of country 


Number of teachers 





New England States ........... 4 
Middle Atlantic States ......... 12 
South Atlantic States ......... 4 
North Central States .....0c0008- 113 
south Central States .....cescss 30 
ng PSOE a a a q2 
ee SEO on os 6 06 Gin wie nw meses 38 
POPOIEN COURTIIOS 6 6.:0.6.0:6/-075:0-036's 16 

Ee eg eee ere eee 289 





Why middle western states supply to Cali- 
fornia the greatest number of out-of-state teach- 
ers is an interesting question. Doubtless there 
are differences in salary schedules, with a de- 
cided favor for California teachers. However, 
salaries are consistently lower in the southern 
states, and yet comparatively few teachers come 
from this section of the country. Probably the 
certification standards of the middle western 
states approximate those of California and there 
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; little additional work required from teachers 
» this section; thus the opportunity of teaching 
At least a 
long training program is not demanded, as is 


the case, probably, of teachers from the south- 


in California is more easily realized. 


ern states. Again, why California does not 
draw any considerable number of teachers from 
the far East presents an interesting question. 
While standards for teaching are generally as 
high as those in California, it may be that salary 
schedules are more favorable than in the Middle 
West, and teachers are not tempted to leave good 
positions to work out of their own state. It 
may be that certain psychological factors enter 
into a consideration of the question. Teachers 
n the Middle West either come originally from 
the East, or at 
West to better their fortunes. 


1 


this same sense of adventure urges the middle 


least had ancestors who came 
It may be that 


westerner still further west. 

From an edueational point of view, it is highly 
desirable that teachers have an 
from one section of the country to another. 


easy passage 
The growing custom of arranging for exchange 
teachers indicates the value, both to teachers 
and to school systems, of having an exchange 
of educational ideas and method carried by 
Cali- 
fornia laws provide for the employment of ex- 
from other states or 


In the ease of foreign 


teachers from different school systems. 


change teachers, either 
from foreign countries. 
teachers, it is not necessary for citizenship 
papers to be taken out during a year of service 
as an exchange teacher. The time may be ex- 
tended for a second year of service by special 


arrangement. 
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The certification of an exchange teacher is 
arranged by the school superintendent in Cali- 
fornia who wishes to effect an exchange with a 
teacher from outside the state. A credential is 
issued upon the request of the California super- 
intendent for the exchange teacher, regardless 
of whether or not he meets current certification 
Such 
period of one year, but may be extended to a 
Thereafter, if the 
teacher remains in California, he must meet re- 


requirements. credential is issued for a 


second year. out-of-state 
quirements for a California eredential. 

The movement of teachers from one state to 
another is dependent, primarily, upon the de- 
velopment of standards of teacher education 
and certification among the several states in the 
country. The practice is being widely adopted 
by state departments of education to issue cer- 
titicates to teach upon institutional training. 
Hence, in order that teachers may move freely 
from one state to another, state certification 
agencies should be able to secure transeripts of 
record and recommendations of schools of edu- 
cation of colleges and universities showing that 
minimum training programs have been satisfae- 
torily completed. This problem of comparable 
training for teachers, as well as allied problems 
in the field of teacher preparation, should have 
careful consideration by those educational agen- 
cies throughout the country which are interested 
in making available to the schools teachers from 
all seetions of the country, with the consequent 


exchange of educational theory and practices. 


EVELYN CLEMENT 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, SACRAMENTO 


QUOTATIONS 


TRAINING THE TEACHER IN ENGLAND 

THERE is nothing revolutionary about the report 
on the training of teachers drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the National Union of Teachers. Even 
the tail has only a mild sting, the last paragraph 
suggesting that the evidence heard “points con- 
clusively to the need for radical change.” It is 
followed by the recommendation that the board 
should set up a committee to report on the whole 
subject, a proposal which should be accepted 
without delay. much 
policy may be held up by the international situ- 


However exeeution of 


ation, there is no reason why discussion of 
policy should not calmly proceed, particularly 
in view of the fact that the N.U.T. Report does 
not reconsider the fundamental principles to be 
borne in mind in the training of teachers. In 
its comments on honors courses and higher cer 
tificate curricula there is a hint of dissatisfaction 
with that domination of academic standards so 
well analyzed in the early pages of the Spens 
Report. There half-hearted 
about giving prospective teachers more oppor- 


are suggestions 


tunities for studying the life of youth in clubs, 
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centers and movements of various kinds, but they 
are weakened by generalizations of that woolly 
type which is the bane of educational discussion. 

But there are a number of suggestions in 
points of detail which should be of great value 
in securing happier and more efficient teachers. 
They are summarized elsewhere on this page. 
There is nothing of the trade union spirit about 
the report’s insistence that teaching should be 
regarded above all as a vocation, although it 
might have commented more strongly on the 
problem of the ambitious pupil who accepts 
grants for a university edueation and then finds 
not unexpected difficulty in observing his pledges 
to become a teacher. Everybody will sympa- 
thize with the N.U.T.’s ideal of a unified pro- 
fession, for which training would be of diverse 
types, with parity of qualifications gained at the 
end of the course. There is a lot to be said for 
drawing tighter the link between training college 
and university, but it is disappointing to find the 
committee chasing the hare of general honors 
courses, in an effort to eorrect specialization. 
As usual the example of “Modern Greats” at Ox- 
ford is quoted, but it is now generally admitted 
that that course is open to severe criticism, even 
though it has been tinkered with several times in 
its short existence. This kind of general honors 
course is too often a disguised attempt to make 
the student a semi-expert on public affairs, who 
will be able to give his pupils a very doubtful 
preparation for “citizenship” by talks on eco- 
nomies, polities, and—to use a horrid phrase— 
current events. If less learning and more edu- 
cation is wanted for our teachers, we must make 
sure that the old and new humanities do not 
simply make way for half-baked courses of social 
studies. 

On certain important matters the N.U.T. Re- 
port is not helpful. There is little prospeet of 
extending the normal training college course to 
three years, nor is it likely that we can ensure 
for years to come a university training for all 
teachers. Compulsory popular education makes 
it inevitable that many of our teachers should be 
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made and not born; at present there are 168,000 
teachers in publie elementary schools. Compara 
tively few can look forward to becoming head 
masters, and some will certainly not be able to 
profit by a more arduous course of training. A 
‘alling needing 8,000 recruits every year must 
inelude a number who are not Al. 

Accepting the view that every teacher should 
have some form of professional training, it 
might be possible to offer it in two stages. The 
first should be a period of work under skilled 
supervision in a selected school, with a course of 
study of the basie principles and methods oi 
teaching and opportunities for visiting other 
schools and social centers. Success in an ex 
amination at the end of this initial course should 
earry the award of a first or preliminary certiti- 
cate, entitling the holder to rank as a qualified 
teacher. Financial aid might take the form of a 
salary for the novice and a special grant for the 
school. After a period of three years or more 
the holders of the first certificate might be 
granted leave of absence for a year on full sal 
ary to enable them to attend an advanced course 
in a university department of education or train- 
ing college. Suceess in an examination at the 
end of this course should carry the award of a 
second ecertifieate, entitling the holder to fill any 
position in the edueation service and being a 
necessary qualification for responsible work as 
an inspector, chief education officer, or the head 
ship of a large school. Some such plan of grad 
ing seems to be necessary as a practieal measure. 
Grants in aid of the general education of young 
people who intend to become teachers should be 
merged in the general system of aid for higher 
education, and the grants for professional train- 
ing might then be increased where individual 
needs warranted this. It is important to pro- 
vide ample opportunity for able students from 
poorer homes, but it is equally important that 
the teachers in every branch should be fairly 
representative of the different classes in the 
community.—Educational Supplement of the 
London Times. 





REPORTS 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

IF one traveled from east to west across the 
United States via the publie schools, one would 
never leave unfamiliar ground, according to the 


records sent out by the superintendents o! 
schools. Ideals, methods of instruction, interest 
in the individual, sacrifices on the part of teach- 
ers, are similar throughout the land. For these 
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easons, the schools serve as one of the strongest 
nks in the strengthening of our unity and the 
development of our democracy. These annual 
reports are not “best sellers,” but they show how 
he foundations of “best sellers” are laid. These 
reports are not masterpieces of literature; but 
they indieate the careful training provided for 
the production of masterpieces. The reports 
express a serious effort on the part of the boards 
of edueation to acquaint the publie with the work 
of the schools. These reports are beautifully and 
profusely illustrated with actual classroom 
scenes. Of its 74 pages, the report of the Mil- 
waukee schools, issued in 1938, contains 50 pages 
of pictures representing class activities from the 
kindergarten through the high schools. The most 
ambitious report of those covered by this article 
is the one issued by the Los Angeles schools. 
This contains 245 pictures, size of page is 114 
inches by 14 inches and is similar to the New 
York report, which was described in SCHOOL AND 
Society for November 19, 1938. The Detroit 
report is in tabloid form, of which enough copies 
were printed to reach every home of the city. 
The reports, as a elass, emphasize educational 
progress rather than statistics. Consequently, 
the reading of these reports gives one a good 
picture of what is uppermost in the minds of our 


edueators. 
MILWAUKEE 


Mr. Milton C. Potter, superintendent of the 
schools of Milwaukee, devotes his report to a 
discussion of one topic, library technique in all 
fields. This technique, according to Mr. Potter, 
will help solve the problem which lies in the 
development of a mechanistic civilization side by 
side with a great growth of scholasticism. Chil- 
dren must be granted more rather than less free- 
dom of choice and actions. “In the western 
world, where ‘every man is a king’ it is more 
desirable or humane or pleasant, it is a counsel 
of high statesmanship that the young princes 
shall follow their own interest leads and live 
free lives in free schools. The humblest child 
trom the lowliest home in a real democracy is 
entitled to the same technique enjoyed by social 
or intellectual aristoerats. While this plan may 
be tough on the teachers who first try this tech- 
nique, it may eventually bring us in all fields to 
a greater freedom than we have known.” If 
and when understood, it is easier for public- 
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school teachers than the old “lockstep.” This 
technique, so characteristic of the crafts and 
shop projects, has made a quite marvelous 
manifestation of its possibilities in the literary 
field, according to the superintendent. 

The academie classroom is rapidly attuning to 
free reading as well as to free activities. No 
text-book is sufficiently comprehensive to include 
more than a smattering of all that is known on 
any subject to-day. This insufficiency of a single 
text-book Milwaukee 
Board of Education when it voted, some years 
ago, to provide each school with a set of approxi- 
mately 250 library books to accompany the 
Tryon and Lingley text used in the seventh and 


was recognized by the 


eighth grades. 

While time does not permit a thorough study 
of every topic which enters into class discussions, 
the necessary material should be available to the 
students whose interests have been thoroughly 
aroused and who desire to pursue those interest 
leads to the point of real understanding. The 
task of the school is to prepare him adequately 
for the type of study he will have oceasion to 
carry on not only in actual school life but in his 
Jate school life. 

The text-book method denies to children the 
emotional thrill which results from discovering 
pertinent facts or ideas not known to other 
members of the class. The library technique is 
particularly adapted to the, exploratory needs 
of the children. The child who aequires a dislike 
for school er for a subject does so because of 
failure to develop strong interest appeals which 
arouse in him a desire to explore the fields of 
his interest. 

The library technique of teaching literature 
will in the course of a lifetime lead students to 
become familiar with a far greater amount of 
literature than will those who are brought up 
by the analytical methods and adhere to the text- 
book. 

The library technique readily permits adapta- 
tion to individual interests and abilities in litera- 
ture, science and the social studies. Differences 
in view-point can be brought out by using a 
variety of sources of information that afford chil- 
dren excellent practice in thinking. 

In commenting on the use of the pictures that 
illustrate library technique, Superintendent Pot- 
Milwaukee 
They are now to be 


ter states such pictures “were a 


innovation some years ago. 
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found in several great cities’ reports to the Board 
of Edueation.” 

Some of the legends (captions) to the pictures 
Hold the page! The three 
literary You 
you have a book. The library corner is becoming 


Many references give the broader 


may be illuminating: 
musketeers. are not alone when 
cramped. 


absorbed. 


view. A potential salesman 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The school year September, 1936-September, 
1937, was an unusual one in the history of the 
publie schools of Louisville, Kentucky, according 
to Mrs. Evelyn K. Zubrod, the president of its 
Board of Edueation. The schools had to meet 
the problems produced by the flood of January, 
1937, which were solved with energy and in- 
Then the schools were managed by two 
assistant superintendents, W. T. Rowland, Jr., 
and C. A. Rubado, who acted jointly as superin- 
tendent until a superintendent was appointed. 

The schools participated whole-heartedly in 
the flood emergency work. All available build- 


ings were opened tor whatever use was needed. 


genuity. 


All junior and senior schools and 67 per cent. 
of the elementary buildings were used for emer- 
Fifty-eight of the 78 public-school 
They 
were used as refugee centers, food commissaries, 
hospitals, WPA headquarters, police headquar- 
The principals, teachers 


gency work. 
buildings were used for about two weeks. 


ters, Red Cross, ete. 
and administrative officers cooperated with the 
city authorities in many ways, especially in pre- 
paring food for refugees and relief workers. 
With the recession of the flood, the Louisville 
school system was confronted with one of the 
greatest problems in its history—the return of 
the children to the classrooms. Among the prob- 
lems to be solved were: securing equipment and 
supplies; communicating with and locating in- 
were 


structional whom 


refugees; deciding what should be done with the 


personnel, many of 
numerous pupils who were still not in their own 
homes, but living temporarily in school districts 
other than their own; caring for those pupils 
whose regular school buildings were not ready to 
would not open again during the 


open and 


remainder of the school years. 

Through careful planning, forty-five schools 
were opened just four weeks after the schools 
Other buildings were opened as 


were closed. 
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soon as possible. In spite of all handicaps, the 
post-flood organization of the Louisville public 
schools not only enabled children to progress 
normally in their studies, but in many instances 
afforded them opportunities for worth-while ney 
projects. 

A study was made after the flood of the age 
of school buildings. Three buildings were erected 
101 years ago; 7 buildings are over 75 years 
old; 26 over 50 years old; 50 are over 25 years 
old. The last school building was erected in 
1934. These statistics show that Louisville needs 
a new school building program. 

Current expenses per student in average daily 
attendance in full-time day schools in 17 ¢i 
school systems, 1934-1935, compared with Louis- 


+ 


LV 


ville follow: 








Pepeie- —— Sota) 
‘ity tion, Regis yearly 
City Census pecreiind current 
19380 (cents) expense 
Washington, D. C. 486,869 66 $118.48 
Minneapolis, Minn 464,356 53 91.65 
New Orleans, La. ... 458,762 29 §2.40 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 451,160 61 116.81 
mewerk, No J. i... cs 442,337 64 121.10 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 365,583 45 80.54 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 364,161 51 90.01 
Rochester, N. Y. .... 328,132 71 133.3 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. . 307,745 41 13.47 
Portland, Oregon ... 301,815 48 83.74 
Houston, Texas ..... 292,352 35 61.05 
Toledo, Ohio ....... 290,718 47 80.17 
Denver, Colo. ...... 287,861 51 91.38 
Oakland, Calif. ..... 284,063 61 111.94 
St. Paul, Minn. ..... 271,606 41 Tl.32 
Aisanta. Ga. kccss 270,366 32 55.69 
Birmingham, Ala. 259,678 27 48.22 
PA i 348,680 48 $87.50 
Louisville’s rank 9 12.5 13 





BALTIMORE 


Superintendent David E. Weglein in his report 
for 1936-1937 states that the school year was one 
of progress. This due to the 
splendid cooperation of the assistant superin- 
tendents, directors, supervisors, principals, vice- 
principals, teachers and other employees. 

The total enrolment of pupils in the full-time 
day schools during the year numbered 1,292 less 
than the previous year. While the enrolment 
of white pupils declined in all divisions, the 
colored schools continued their growth in enrol- 
ment. 

Of interest to the teachers was the restoration 
to their 1931 status of all salaries. Thus all the 
depression “contributions” which had been in 
effect since 1932 were entirely discontinued in 


progress Was 








In comparison with other cities of over 


1937. 


300,000 population, Baltimore ranked twenty- 


second in eost per pupil in average daily attend- 
nee for the school year 1935-1936. 
In order to get the support of all the members 


the community, the schools used motion pic- 


tures that depiet actual classroom scenes. These 
nictures were used at meetings of Parent and 


Teacher Associations. In all, there were 66 


meetings for adults at which films prepared for 
regional meetings were shown during the year. 
These regional meetings were begun in 1934. 
Then at some parents’ meetings, selected teachers 
tuught lessons which were observed by parents 

These 


essons served as a stimulant to discuss current 


who had children in the same grades. 


educational procedure and philosophy. 

A new type of in-service training for princi- 
pals, vice-prineipals, supervisors and other quali- 
fied persons was initiated during the year in a 
series of 15 leetures that dealt with the under- 
ying philosophy and administrative policies of 
the several divisions of the Department of Edu- 
cation. These lectures Were given by the super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent, directors, ete. 

Since 1935, the schools have been devoting 
There 

100, 


These com- 


ttention to a revision of the eurriculum. 
Curriculum Committee of 


divided into several subeommittees. 


s a General 


mittees have been gathering information upon 
the social and economie background which should 
form the basis of an adequate educational pro- 
gram. On the recommendations that result from 
these studies, future curriculum policies will be 
determined. Some topics that these committees 
considered were: the function and scope of edu- 
cation in our present democracy; the effect of 
technological development upon society; inter- 
national problems and their import. 

The schools are devoting a great deal of 
attention to programs for vocational and oceu- 
pational edueation, city-wide safety campaigns, 
measurements and methods of teaching by means 
of demonstrative lessons for teachers, princi- 
pals, ete. 

In the primary field, committees of principals, 
supervisors and teachers worked throughout the 
year upon the task of welding existing courses 
of study for the kindergarten and grades one, 


two and three into a unified whole. Attempts 


were made to consolidate courses of study where 
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their content was closely related, sueh as English 
and literature, the social studies and scence. 
New courses of study in reading were placed 
in all grades of the elementary schools. As an 
aid to the slower children in accomplishing the 
reading objectives, a series of three books that 
contain practical materials was composed by a 
group of teachers and principals with the assist- 
ance of a supervisor and designed for grades 
four, five and six. Special attention was given 
to the ehildren who had exceedingly great diffi- 
culty in learning to read, even though they 


appeared to have the necessary mental equip 


ment. This special attention extended to the 
high-school pupils. In the tenth grade, an 
allowance of time was set aside for the practise 


that 


helpful to aequisition of average reading ability. 


exercises and remedial procedures were 

In the junior high schools, an experimental 
curriculum for superior pupils has been tried 
since 1935. 


program of studies. 


This is in the nature of an enriched 


The Latin department has been experimenting 
since September, 1934, with a new method of 
teaching, known as the reading method, which 
emphasizes the importance of oral language 
experience, especially in the first two years, and 
a wide use of connected reading. Translations 
are an essential feature of this method. 

In the matter of character education the com 
mittee that was appointed te study the subject 
came to the conclusion that the best approach 
It took the position 


that the edueation of character must be deliber- 


was not the direct method. 


ately planned for in the eurricula, courses of 
study, classroom procedure and school adminis- 
tration, but must not be labeled. 

Instruction in art and instrumental musie was 
extended. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


In his report for 1937-1938, Carroll R. Reed, 
superintendent of schools, states that it is difficult 
to define progress in education because outside 
of the school system there is difference of opinion 
in regard to the purposes and methods of eduea- 
He states that the contents of the curricu- 
lum should be selected upon the basis of the 
“The Min- 
neapolis schools are attempting to train pupils 


tion. 
needs and interests of the child. 


to think clearly about social problems, to teach 
tolerance of other people’s cooperation in worth- 
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while tasks, fair play and honesty, both in school 
and out. These ideals have been accepted and 
tested throughout the history of our American 
democracy. 

“The Minneapolis schools are attempting to 
exemplify democratic school administration. We 
believe in teacher administration in determining 
educational policies and in translating those 
policies into educational progress.” 

According to Superintendent Reed, 90,000 
pupils of Milwaukee are 90,000 different indi- 
vidaals. The changes during the last twenty 
years have increased the necessity for adaptation 
to individual differences, especially at the high- 
school level. In comparison with other cities 
of the United States, the students of the Min- 
neapolis schools continue through high school 
in relatively greater numbers than they do in 
the country as a whole. 

In diseussing the changing educational pro- 
gram, Superintendent Reed states that a course 
of study to-day no more resembles the traditional 
idea of a course of study than an ox-cart re- 
sembles an airplane. A modern course of study 
starts by considering the needs of the local chil- 
dren. It suggests experiences to be given to the 
children in order that they may grow in the 
desired direction. It suggests methods and ways 
in which the teacher may guide pupils, analyze 
their needs and give remedial assistance. In 
other words, a modern course of study is a hand- 
book which the teacher may use to gain sugges- 
tions on teaching and guiding pupils. The 
curriculum was once held to be the list of subject- 
matter courses provided by the school. To-day 
we come to define the curriculum as being com- 
posed of all the experiences which a child has 
under the guidance of its school. 

In developing democratic administration, 
teachers’ forums were inaugurated in 1936-37 
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for the discussion of teachers’ problems. Many 
groups of teachers and principals, working with 
members of the superintendent’s office, were 
busy studying, revamping and revising various 
aspects of the school program. 

Each year since 1935 the use of motion pic- 
tures by the teachers has doubled. The radio 
is receiving increased use in the publie schools. 
Stress is placed on an excursion program. In 
1937-38, 42,000 pupils went on planned excur- 
sions. These excursions are financed by having 
each child who is able to do so pay the cost ot 
transportation. A reserve fund is set up to pay 
the expense of pupils who can not pay. Conse- 
quently no pupil remains at home because he is 
unable to pay. 

During the year, a new and very interesting 
development in teaching children in the elemen- 
tary grades to play musical instruments wa. 
started. They are experimenting with a new 
plan of combining the singing and playing by 
using books called “Fun in Music.” At the 
Schiller School, there are six classes in the sey- 
enth, eighth and ninth grades in which every 
pupil plays some instrument. At the Bremer 
School, each of several rooms has a little orches- 
tra to accompany the singing class when desired. 
The experiment has reached the stage where the 
supervisor of musie reports that the grade teach- 
ers will finally do the instrumental teaching and 
that a large part of the instruction of both voea! 
and instrumental musie will be carried on to- 
gether all along the line to the end of high school. 
More than 15 per cent. of the 19,359 junior high 
school pupils of Minneapolis were enrolled in a 
school band, orchestra or other instrumental 


class. 
SAMUEL P. ABELOW 


JuLIA RICHMAN HigH SCHOOL, 
New York, N. Y. 
(To be concluded) 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STATUS OF GUIDANCE IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
THE latest figures on high-school enrolment 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education’ show 
that, in the aggregate, the small high school is 
an important institution. Of the 16,574 regular 
four-year high schools which reported in 1933-4, 


1U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1935. No. 
ee 


perenne 


the year upon which the report is based, 58. 
per cent. enrolled from ten to ninety-nine pupils. 
When this fact is coupled with the nomadic 
character of the graduates of these schools? and 
of much of the rural population in general,’ it 

2Harold H. Punke, ScHooL anp Society, 48: 
833-6, December 24, 1938. 

3 Staff Study Number 8, The Advisory Commit- 


tee on Education, Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 200-5. 


























1939 


Juty 15, 


- clear that what happens in the small school or 
fails to happen there has real social significance. 

As a rule the small school is a conservative 
innovations 


For various reasons 


In this connection guidance is no 


institution. 
come slowly. 
exception, although it is now commonly assumed 
that it is an important function of schools both 
large and small. Therefore, early last fall an 
inquiry was sent to all the schools with one hun- 
dred pupils or fewer that are accredited by the 
University of Michigan in an effort to determine 
the status of this function in schools of this type. 
Ninety-one replies were received or a total of 
approximately 90 per cent. 

It may be assumed that stable tenure is closely 
related to the development of a guidance pro- 
vram. Yet any one who is at all familiar with 
conditions in small schools knows that the aver- , 
age tenure of teachers there is shockingly short 
Thus in the ninety-one schools referred to above, 
the median term of service for teachers is only 
2.3 years, and for superintendents, inclusive of 
both their teaching and administrative experi- 
ence, 4.08 years. The median total experience 
of these teachers, regardless of location, is 4.4 
years, and for their superintendents, 12.4. More- 
over, in 72.5 per eent. of the schools the teachers 
are predominantly young. Therefore, from such 
facts as these, namely, the rapid turnover of the 
staff and its relative immaturity, one gathers that 
effective guidance ean hardly be expected in 
schools like these. 

The question of training is likewise important. 
In this connection it was found that fifty-one, or 
56 per eent., of the superintendents had had at 
least one course in guidance, whereas only sev- 
enty-eight, or 18.3 per cent., of their teachers had 
had this amount. Sinee 75.8 per cent. of the 
superintendents are attempting some form of 
guidanee, while only 56 per cent. have studied 
it, it is clear that a relatively large proportion 
are going ahead without a trace of formal prepa- 
ration. The disparity between preparation and 
practice widens when one discovers that certain 
executives with preparation in guidance are 
doing nothing. However, in twelve schools in 
which guidance is being attempted, the superin- 
tendents, lacking training, are utilizing the ser- 
vices of those teachers who have had some ex- 
posure to the work. From all this one concludes 
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that ‘no direct relation exists between training 
and guidance in these schools. Neither do the 
original data show any discernible *telation be- 
tween training and the character of the guidance 
program. The chances are that it may be sys- 
tematic, unsystematie or Thus it 
may be gathered that factors other than training 
doubtless influence the situation. 

The terms systematic, unsystematie and inci- 
dental roughly differentiate three degrees of 
orderliness in the attempts at guidance in these 


incidental. 


schools. There is a considerable amount of un- 
avoidable overlapping among them. For in- 
stanee, all three types utilize guidance courses, 
individual counseling, standard tests, discussion 
groups, class advisers, talks by laymen and the 
integration of guidance with other courses. But 
few of the ninety-one schools really systemati- 
cally attack their guidance problems; in facet, 
only fourteen of them may be credited with doing 
so. Twenty-seven others are seemingly unsys- 
tematie, twenty-eight incidental, and the remain- 
ing twenty-two attempt nothing. 

What these three degrees of organized gui- 
danee actually include can best be shown by 
seleeted illustrations. “For instance, in one 
school with seventy-five pupils, each teacher has 
a home-room group of which he is the adviser. 
He employs a series of pupil questionnaires to 
bring certain facts to light. Once each week the 
superintendent confers with the high-school 
seniors. During the activity period six different 
clubs meet, and every eight weeks the offices of 
these clubs rotate among their members. Twice 
daily two radios bring well-known educational 
programs into the school. Finally, vocational 
guidance is aided by the use of motion pictures. 
Since these are sustained, not sporadic, activities, 
this school apparently is systematically planning 
its guidance program. 

Im contrast, another school, which likewise en- 
rolls seventy-five pupils, offers an elective gui- 
dance course in the ninth year. Also, one unit 
in community civics is devoted to this topie. 
Finally, the superintendent states that, “Since 
the school is small, considerable opportunity for 
individual help along that line” is available. 
This sehool is obviously unsystematie in_ its 
efforts. 

The incidental approach is illustrated by the 
following statement : 
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TABLE I 
ExT! ro WHICH NINETEEN SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES ARE EMPLOYED IN SYSTEMATIC, UNSYSTEMATIC AND 
INCIDENTAL GUIDANCE IN SIXTY-NINE SMALL SCHOOLS 

Systematic Unsystematic Incidental tel ee 
(14 schools) (27 schools) (28 schools) individual 
Activities activities 
No Pet. No Pet No Pct. No. Pet. 
4 (;uidance courses 8 14.2 15 21.4 3 5.6 26 14.5 
2. Individual counseling 7 12.5 17 24.2 16 29.6 40 22.2 
}) «Standard = tests 7 12.5 3 1.3 3 5.6 13 7.2 
} Discussion groups 5 8.9 2 2.9 3 5.6 10 5.6 
5. Project ' 4 ion i 5.7 0 0.0 8 4.4 
6 Field trips SE etre ee 4 cP 4 5.7 0 0.0 8 4.4 
7. Pupil questionnaires 4 2 2 2.9 0 0.0 6 3.3 
8. Class advisers 3 5.4 6 8.9 2 3.7 11 6.4 
9%, Cumulative records 2 3.6 2 2.9 0 0.0 4 a2 
10. Home room 2 3.6 0 0.0 2 3.7 4 2.2 
11. Follow-up of graduates 2 3.6 1 1.4 0 0.0 3 1.7 
12. Talks by citizens Cae Bie a hie Aces 2 3.6 6 8.6 3 5.6 11 6.1 
13. Integration with other courses 1 1.8 5 a 3 24.0 19 1Q°6 
14. Extra-curricular activities 1 1.8 0 0.0 4 7.4 5 2.8 
Bae. CRORES «oie 6a ah Ww ee 1 1.8 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.6 
16. Motion pictures ..... 1 1.8 0 0.0 3 5.6 4 p Be 
17. General counselor ....... : ' 1 1.8 0 0.0 1 fe 2 11 
418. Standard tests under private auspices 1 1.8 2 2.9 0 : 3 ase 
1. “Praline” DOUUEOS oo ons cccci scanner 0 0.0 1 1.4 1 1.8 2 ye 
Total combined activities 56 100.0 70 100.0 54 100.0 180 100.0 
We study the pupils and their work. Whenever NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


an opportunity comes, we assist them over their 


We encourage the pupils to come to us 


difficulties 


with their problems. <A sudden departure from the 
regular pra les or conduet is a eause for study. 
When the eause is learned, we help find a way to 
meet it 

In Table I, nineteen specific activities and 


their relation to the foregoing types of programs 


are shown. In most eases these activities are 
self-evident; therefore they will not be discussed 
here. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
guidance courses (Item 1) which are mentioned 
so frequently are nothing more than the well- 
known ninth-grade courses in occupations. 
Standard tests (Item 18), interestingly enough, 
are sometimes administered by private commer- 
for a eertain fee per pupil. The 


fee includes diggyosis also. 
In conelusion, all the data at hand indieate 


eial schools 


that guidance in the small school is in a state of 
contusion. The predominant number of schools 
of this type makes the clarification of the situa- 
tion an important problem. To date, in the evo- 
lution of guidance procedures the unique needs 
of the small school have been largely forgotten. 
Presumably, then, some appropriate agency well 
might turn its attention in this direetion so that 
really feasible procedures for the small school 
may be evolved. : 
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